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STUDY OUR EPISCOPACY—FINAL ARTICLE 


Wuen I received the Meruopist Review in March, 1915, I 
saw that the first article was entitled, “Restore Our Episcopacy,” 
by James R. Day. Not having known that the Episcopacy was 
gone, I gave much attention to every passage in the article. A few 
of these I will reproduce for the readers who have not seen that 
article, or have forgotten it. 

The first statement declared that “The Methodist Episcopal 
Church had reduced the high office of the Episcopacy to the level of 
a traveling agency.” Again he says: “The high function con- 
ferred upon a Bishop with great solemnity is stripped from him.” 

Bishop Foster, who had been superannuated, said, “You can- 
not take from me my Bishopric.” Dr. Day says, “But they did. 
They left him naked, old and comfortless. . . . Every man, with 
one possible exception, stripped of his robes and turned out into 
nowhere, had years of service in him.” 

He says also, “By meddling with Providence we have on our 
hands more serious difficulties and have torn our Episcopal office to 
pieces.” And this, “A great shout of protest came out of the 
throats of men. It was a body made up of many such men and 
more of their advocates and champions that tore our Episcopacy 
to pieces.” 

Along the same route, just. before he ceases, he says, “We are 
the people that has been peculiar in mending Providence. But 
meddling with Providence we have wasted force enough in this 
period of our history to bring the millennium if it had been the 
mustard seed of faith used with sound sense.” 
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I saw that these, with other unreliable statements, would be 
deceiving to many in our own Church and in other churches. 
Therefore, after having been the editor of The Christian Advocate 
for thirty-two years, receiving thousands of letters from all parts, 
and having had hundreds of conversations with members of our 
own Church on church interests, I thought it my duty to look into 
this explosion of heat. 

To those who have read Dr. Day’s articles and my articles 
upon this subject, this will be clear; but for those who have not 
read the previous articles there are a few necessary repetitions in 
this one. 


SOME OF DR. DAY'S MISTAKES 


Dr. Day began his first article: “For many years the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church had agitated the status of her Bishops 
until she had succeeded in clouding much of their dignity and re- 
ducing the high office to the level of a traveling agency. What a 
degeneracy of the greatest office in the history of the Christian 
Church.” 

I deny this. 

But if it is true, where was Dr. Day? In his published ser- 
mons, his books, his lectures, and in the General Conference, why 
has he not been lifting up his voice in protest, strong, clear, and 
never ceasing ¢ 

The reason why I referred to “the rude manners of Asbury 
and Lee” was that the “old-time” people were not as Dr. Day 
highly represented them when he says: “There is the positive loss 
of the glory, the ascending glory, of old men at work, the wealth 
of counsel, the power of example, the ballast of dignity, the divinely 
softening temper, the words inspired, ever growing feebler and 
fewer, of our old-time Bishops.” 

In the second article he observed, “I simply said that we have 
done away with the Episcopacy of our Fathers (Methodists), the 
authority, the scope, the privilege, the power, and dignity of the 
earliest days.” 

When I read that I thought of Shakespeare’s language : “What 
do you read, my lord?” Words! Words! Words! 
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And then he asks, “Have we the old-time Episcopacy ?” 

I answer, “Yes, substantially, we have it.” 

But nothing, if virile, can stand still in this world, as can be 
shown by the following: 

The Revolution being over, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and others put forth letters to the effect that the ground work of the 
States, that were then re-formed, was established, and also the 
United States ; but that it was necessary, and always would be, to 
create principles and laws for the States and the Union. But those 
statesmen declared that in the changes the foundation of the 
United States must be maintained forever. 

Such was the condition when the Revolution was over. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has had similar conditions 
and transitions, and to-day the main principles and the general 
methods of the earliest times exist through all changes and ad- 
ditions. 

As Bishop Merrill says: “The Christmas Conference in 
Baltimore, A. D. 1784, organized the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and established the essentials of the polity which has distinguished 
Methodism from that time to the present. Annual Conferences 
have increased in number as the work has enlarged and as the 
geographical and other necessities have required. And the General 
Conference does what becomes necessary within the scope of its 
powers to give effectiveness to all the agencies of the denomina- 
tion.” 

The Third Restrictive Rule has protected the Episcopacy in 
its fundamental and essential powers. 


” 
DR. DAY'S MISREPORTS 


Dr. Day wishes to prove that sixteen years ago, in the General 
Conference at Chicago, I attacked the Bishops on account of one 
or two of the Bishops who had charged the people for preaching at 
dedications, and so on. 

Ministers and laymen came to the General Conference about it 
and the subject was taken up by the Conference. I will again 
quote extracts from the Daily Christian Advocate which reported 
two of the speeches that I made. They are: 
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“We are not reflecting upon the Bishops as a whole. Not at 
all. We simply mean by this resolution that some General Con- 
ference officers and some Bishops have made charges for dedicat- 
ing churches, and have specified the same in writing. We know 
that to be a fact. We do not say that it was immoral. We do not 
say that it was wrong. We do say that it is a custom that has 
grown up in modern times. We do say that we want to check it.” 

In the same paper I am recorded: 

“Now, remember! You say this is a reflection on the Bishops. 
I repudiate it. There is not a Bishop here that we do not believe 
to be a true man; and I do not believe there is one here that would 
object to the passing of this resolution.” 

All that I said then I would speak now. 

In my second article, discussing the retiring of ministers 
against their own desires, I said: “The elder retires on an allow- 
ance of $200 to $500, and a Bishop on an allowance of $2,500.” 

Dr. Day seems to gloat over that statement. He says: “Pass- 
ing over the surprising and unfortunate pieces of socialism of the 
last sentence, which is as unjust as it is unkind to the retired 
Bishops, and which is calculated to stir class feeling in our Church 
over the inequality of pensions, fixed by the General Conference.” 
I said that “The elder retires on allowance of from $200 to $500 
and the Bishops in their retirement on an allowance of $2,500.” 
I placed this there to stir up the people to give the poorly pen- 
sioned ministers more, and to assist the wonderful work of Dr. 
Hingeley and his colleagues. I would not give the retired Bishop 
less, but the retired pastor more. 

Dr. Day brings forth two wonderful passages. The first is, 
“Tt is remarkable how feebleness of mind and body adjusts itself 
to the limitations of nature.” And the other is, “Our Episcopacy 
is splendidly adapted to vigor of mind and body in old age.” A 
few without doubt appear in that form, but the greater number 
cannot adjust themselves to their own satisfaction. 

Dr. Day says, “Better put a time limit on the Episcopacy to 
last for six years than to leave it as it is!”” Other Methodisms may 
have that limitation, but for us that would be a breaking down of 
the Episcopacy with a vengeance. 
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Dr. Day says: “We have done away with the old-time Epis- 
copacy in that it is different, just as we have done away with the 
old-time itineracy by substituting practically a settled pastorate 
within the itineracy.” 

But I must say that we do not have “a settled pastorate.” 
Every man receives his appointment from year to year and does 
not infallibly know that he will be in his present location more 
than a year, or even a part of a year, as he may be transferred. 

That word “practically” that the doctor uses covers many 
things. 

Dr. Day declares “that there have been radical changes in our 
Episcopacy by which we scarcely recognize the Bishopric of our 
Fathers.” 

Certainly there have been radical changes, but every person 
of intention, attention, or retention could recognize in any part of 
the world the Methodist Episcopacy, old and new. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in its organic form and 
spiritual power has been established in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
where God and consecrated men and women have given it wondrous 
success. As the Doctrines and Discipline of the Church in 1912 
says: “Evidently God’s blessing has been with us and we have seen 
an extraordinary work expanding throughout all the United States 
and territories and throughout the British possessions in North 
America, also the planting of successful missions in South America 
and Mexico.” 

Dr. Day says: “America has one court that stands preeminent 
with life tenure above all the political changes, undisturbed by 
party politics. Ng one proposes to provide for the removal from 
the court of the oldest men because they become or have become 
inefficient. Few complaints come from the court. No meddling 
is attempted from the outside. It is an impressive spectacle, self- 
preserving, self-regulating, unimprovable. To tinker with it would 
spoil it. It is a body that requires the greatest efforts of brain and 
mind.” 

I am well acquainted with that court. When I was pastor in 
the city of Detroit more than fifty years ago a distinguished young 
man was practicing law, and I for a time was in a club with him. 
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He afterward became one of the members of this court. I met him 
now and then until he died a little while ago, and have known 
several others during this period. Since 1869, with a life tenure, 
any of the members of that court, if they have ten years before 
they reach the age of seventy, can depart, and so long as they live 
have the same amount of money per annum until they die. Some 
time ago a member of that court was asked whether sick members 
or very old members remained in the active work. He answered 
that one or two did so, and as the work of the court was very 
heavy, those who had to re-do the work were overburdened. 

Dr. Day closed his third article with a eulogy of Bishop 
Huntington of the Episcopal Church. He says, “He left a great 
apostolic benediction upon the city and all Central New York as 
the people remember him at his great work.” But the next sen- 
tence was this, “The image is not that of an old man turned out to 
wander about for something to do.” 

Dr. Day spoke of the Bishops who were retired as being 
“turned out into nowhere,” a fiction. With the exception of those 
that had been ill, all had at once opportunities to preach and lec. 
ture, and-they used them. 

Bishop Huntington was a great and a good man. I had the 
pleasure of knowing him many years ago. He lived long, but he 
could see all his ministers within a day’s travel. He might have 
died twenty years before he did if he had to fix the appointments 
of many appointees. 

T have asked five Methodist Biskops how much they can be at 
home per year, and all of them said that they could not be home 
more than three or four months. They could not tell exactly how 
many miles they traveled, but some of them stated they had covered 
more than forty thousand in a year. 

Dr. Day, when excited, seems to enlarge or belittle the subject. 
I do not say intentionally. 


Pop, (Bue 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND ADAM 


THERE is a way of supplanting the true kingship of Christ 
which presents Christ as the ideal Humanity in the mind of God. 
Humanity is the true Son of God, and Christ is great because he 
is the complete and crowning case of this spiritual Humanity. But 
he is only representative. In the assembly of ideals he is the 
member for Humanity, and, after all, it is the constituency that 
counts. In this view Jesus made of his life a work of such com- 
plete moral art that he fully set out man’s moral idea, excellence, 
and resource as a Greek statue does man’s formal grace. He 
acquired his greatness and perfection by moral and spiritual con- 
flict, but, even thereby, only in so far as he realized the idea of 
Humanity and was the bloom of its intrinsic moral power. This 
view even makes use of Paul, and recurs to his treatment of Christ 
as the second Adam completing the first (1 Cor. 15. 45-49). It 
is a misunderstanding. The point of comparison with Adam is 
not that the one was in flower what the other was in germ. It is 
that the new Humanity was as dependent on Christ as the old 
was on Adam. The act of the one is as determinant of the future 
as that of the other, and represents a departure at least as new 
and creative. The passage is not evolutionary at all. The parallel 
is dominated not by the personality of Christ but by his official 
or functional place as the originator of an entirely new departure. 
The second Adam was as creative of the immortal as the first 
had been of the perishable. The second Adam is of heaven, not 
the avatar of the heavenly Humanity. He is not the archetype 
of the old Humanity become flesh, not the earthly precipitate of 
the heavenly Urmensch, but the creator of the new Humanity. 
The Platonic and Philonic notion of a primal Humanity in heaven, 
a first to Adam as second, is what Paul was protesting against. 

To use the passage for the exhibition of Christ as the racial 
man, the archetype of a Humanity which, in spite of all lapses, 
only needs to be true to itself in order to be found in him—such 
use of the passage is an illustration not only of a mythical idealism 
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but of a hasty way of reading it into the Bible as poetical ideas. 
Nay, it is a case of forcing on a passage the very idea it was 
written to destroy. Paul was not Platonizing but Hebraizing. He 
was not promoting the current mythologema of an Urmensch, an 
archetypal man, a pattern Humanity in the heavens (analogous 
to the heavenly Jerusalem preexistent with God and descending 
on earth). He was correcting the notion for a more Messianic 
purpose—as his way was with the myths around’him. They did 
not produce his thought, and he did not adopt them; but they gave 
him an imagery to express his mind. His thought of Christ was 
produced by the work of Christ; and his idea of Christ’s pre- 
existence especially was the necessary reflection into past Eternity 
of his redeeming and final glory. Paul’s preexistent Christ, there- 
fore, was but the antedating of the historical Son of God for whom 
the whole creation was destined through the triumph of his cross ; 
he was not the archetype or ideal of Humanity. For, since Hu- 
manity is create, Christ would be in that case the incarnation of 
the create, he cannot be of Godhead; and therefore he was not 
really an incarnation at all, but rather a precipitate. Or he was 
an incarnation of man, not to man. He was man coming to him- 
self, not God coming to him. He was not the presence of God- 
head in man, but only an avatar or epiphany of ideal Humanity 
in an historic man. God was not then in Christ reconciling, but 
Humanity was in Christ consummating. 

Paul is really here combating the view the idealists or gnostics 
thrust upon him, the philosophic myth of the spiritual or archetypal 
man in heaven prior to Adam, whereby Philo explained the two 
accounts of man’s creation in Genesis. No, Spiritual Humanity 
was not first, Paul said, but second. It was not the cause of the 
historic Christ but his product. The first man was Adam—the 
race as psychic or natural. The spiritual man, the pneumatic 
race, was second, created by Christ, not as Christ, and living in 
him. Christ was not the incarnation of spiritual manhood (which 
did not as yet exist) but its creator; he was the incarnation of 
Godhead. Adam became a living soul, Christ became a life-giving 
spirit to all souls. But Christ never became the Son of God. He 
was only determined as that Son in history, in effective power on 
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history, by his resurrection (Romans 1. 4). For speculative 
Judaism the first man was the ideal man in heaven and the second 
was Adam. But this order Paul inverts, while still using the 
fabulist language—as we do when we speak of Adam at all. The 
first man was the created Adam, the second was the new Creator, 
Christ, who, after his victory, from the right hand of God, and 
especially by his expected return, created and occupied, as its 
redeeming Lord, the new Humanity. Paul is thus utilizing, but 
also repudiating, the current philosophic myth of the Urmensch. 
It is of the New Humanity that Christ is the head, the Church, 
which is in Christ, not the natural Humanity, however spiritual- 
ized, which is not in Christ. It is only in respect of this new and 
spiritual Humanity, his own product, that we can speak of Christ 
as the Head—not in respect of the old and natural Humanity. 
About Christ’s constitutional relation to natural Humanity we can 
say little or nothing. It is theosophic speculation and not theo- 
logical revelation. We can say nothing about him as the consum- 
mate Head of human nature. We. have no information, no data. 
Human nature does not come out well in the Bible, and it has no 
promise in it. We.can only speak of Christ’s moral and practical 
relation to it as the Redeemer, and as Creator of the new Humanity 
out of it—for which we have both data and experience. The Church 
is never spoken of as being in Christ in such a sense as if it were 
a constituent factor of him, as Humanity is declared by idealism 
to be of God. For Paul, then, the point of comparison between 
the first and second Adam was that each was not so much a repre- 
sentative as a source—the one of perishability, the other of im- 
mortality. Yet Adam was no source of the natural life in the 
sense in which Christ was the source of the spiritual. Christ was 
a creative source, Adam only a generative. Christ was a creator, 
Adam but a germ. Christ created life; the only thing that Adam 
created was death. And that was not creation but destruction. 
And Christ created life, he did not simply restore it. Each.made 
quite a new departure, one up and one down. Paul’s idea, there- 
fore, was not that Christ incarnated the ideal man. He would 
have shrunk with some horror from such a notion. It would have 
savored to him of self-salvation—of a historic Humanity saved by 
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its native ideal, and not by God—unless you gave Humanity an 
increate and eternal existence in God, which would then be its 
deification and not its redemption. For Paul it would have been 
blasphemy to import into Godhead, for subsequent incarnation, 
a created thing like Humanity. There cannot be a Humanity 
eternal in God, if Humanity is create. 

Paul’s idea, therefore, was not that Christ, by incarnating 
a human factor in God, showed human nature in its full spiritual 
perfection, and carried its individuals up with him by the spec- 
tacle or the process. We could of course read that into Paul; but 
then his polemic against the Philonic and Judaic first Adam 
becomes meaningless. And moreover we should have to lay down 
every objection we ever took to importing philosophemes into the 
reality of the gospel. For this is surely done when ideal Hu- 
manity is thrust into Godhead in order to be reissued as incarna- 
tion—if we can speak of incarnation where we should really only 
speak of precipitation. In Paul’s Christ there took place no his- 
toric condensation of a celestial ideal, but the self-determining act 
of Godhead. And in God’s purpose spiritual Humanity did not 
simply date from the historic Christ, nor did it rise to him, but it 
was absolutely dependent on him—as dependent on him creatively 
for its great destiny as on Adam destructively for its great doom. 
Christ was not the ideal of the race, but the action of God’s will 
for it. He was the creative action of God’s will rather than the 
compressed index of God’s thought. Paul never used Jesus, the 
New Testament never does, to show the greatness of Humanity, 
its intrinsic heavenliness, and its soundness at the core; Christ was 
rather, for Paul and all the New Testament, the Messianic action 
of God to humiliate Humanity, to realize his saving will for a 
miserable and hopeless Humanity. It is not Humanity that gives 
Christ his dignity ; it is Christ that makes Humanity really divine 
—really and not poetically divine; and that he did, not as its 
apotheosis, nor as its classic, but as its Redeemer. He is not the 
Head and Front of man’s natural spirituality, the hero of man’s 
native place in God, but the origin of a New Humanity, with a 
spirituality which was supernatural in kind because it was due 
not to regenerative gift and grace. And the high history of the 
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new race is as much his work as its decay was Adam’s. He was 
thus not the ideal man, but the ideal Redeemer of the ideal man’s 
collapse. And he redeemed not by what he was and infused in his 
constitution, or “nature,” but by what he did in his work and power. 

Such is the apostolic teaching as to Humanity in relation to 
Christ. If it does not seem simple, that only means that we have 
come in this region to issues which are not to be settled off-hand, 
nor by amateurs, but under the guidance of those to whom they 
mean much mental and spiritual labor in the Lord. I dwell on 
the point as an illustration of the way in which the teacher must 
be called in if we are to escape the misuse of Scripture. We must 
work together if any solution is to be had of those questions which 
are so easily stirred by a religion like Christianity that goes to 
the bottom of the soul. They are questions which are to be an- 
swered not easily, nor without special, and even life-long, pains, by 
those who serve the Church in this office, and who deserve a respect 
which it is neither independence nor democracy to refuse. The 
idea of the Christ, as Jesus used the name, is not the bloom nor 
the incarnation of Humanity. He was directly neither the revela- 
tion nor the perfection of Humanity. He did not arise from man 
to give full effect to man’s resources or possibilities, but he came 
from God with a mission to give effect to this grace. He came with 
a calling and an office, with a word to speak and an act to do, such 
as God alone could speak. What made Jesus to be Christ was 
what God did in him, what he did for God, what he did to the 
world, and what the world did to him. He did not live to himself 
nor to Humanity, but to God’s will and work. He came to do 
something from God’s side, and was equipped accordingly; he 
did not come with a certain humane endowment which had to find 
a congenial outlet in action. His very person was determined from 
his saving work, and can only be so understood. 
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TAKING ONE’S SELF TOO SERIOUSLY 


Amone the microbes which are very dangerous, and to be 
guarded against with all diligence, is the taking one’s self too 
seriously. 

To be a fool may not be set down as a sin, and yet it leads to 
chief sins. “Thou shalt not be a fool” would be a good command- 
ment, and one for which there is real need—and one which would 
be kept right busy all days of the year. Such a commandment 
never would have a day off, but would display, all hours of every 
day and every night, the placard, “This is my busy day.” It may 
not be wicked to be a fool, but it is irreligious, inasmuch as the 
gospel is against waste. The gathering of the fragments of sense 
would prove a taxing profession, howbeit, so far as regards society, 
one of splendid service and extraordinary remuneration. The 
nonsense rotting, but the fragmentarily wise and the pretty- 
generally-foolish is not simply fantastical, like Launce and his 
fellow canine, but is wickedly ruinous. The cap and bells are 
worn by the king’s fool, and donned as legitimately by the king 
and the courtiers as by the fool. King Lear’s fool was so pro- 
foundly unfoolish, so widely wise, as that he breaks our hearts 
while he tries vainly to endow the foolish king with brains. He 
has a task too taxing even for his powers. The cap and bells would 
adorn King Lear, only he refuses to wear them. Possessing the 
thing, he refuses the sign of the thing. King Arthur’s fool, sob- 
bing in the darkness and the gathering rain, “I am thy fool, and 
I shall never make that life again,” is as profound pathos as ever 
sobs in Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. How could jest trip 
from the lips of such a fool as sobs so as to break the hearts of 
all of us? And yet here is the point of pith and meaning, and so 
easy to be missed: just because he was a wit, and has humor, 
could he lurch to such a sea-sorrow. The perpetually lachrymose 
are not the souls most laden with sorrow nor freighted most with 
tears. They weep so copiously as to be out of the real substance 
of sorrow. The spirits which smile and sing, like birds swaying 
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on swaying reeds in summer, are those whose wells of sorrow are 
at the brim. A bird could lean its yellow bill and drink their 
tears, so full the well is—but only God knows it. The facetious 
are likely to be habited in inward sorrow. The laughter of them 
is close kinsman of sorrow and of pain. By no mischance is such 
a fun-poet as Hood author of Bridge of Sighs and that eternally- 
young sob of ill-requited labor, The Song of the Shirt. Nor is 
there anything outré in that Jack Falstaff, that man of tireless and 
versatile mirth, and the Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
court should at their dying set the whole world sobbing until it 
was as if all their scattered laughters, which had been flung about 
into the sky with wild luxuriance, like a summer growth of fern 
and vine, by the chill of death on a sudden had been thickened 
into cloud, wide spread, to obscure the sky, and then the cloud 
had fairly drenched the world with rain. These deathbeds have 
all the world sobbing by them. This neighborliness of tears and 
laughter may well compel a steadfast look. 

Laughter is redemptive, sanitary. There is an intellectual 
sanitization we should give heed to. To keep the personality open 
to the facts of things is a study which calls for teachers apt to 
teach. 

Taking one’s self too seriously precludes the getting exact 
images of things and conduces to getting a certain cartoon effect, 
whereas life is not a cartoon but a character. Things are sanely 
set on a sane landscape in a sane sky. Life is not lugubrious 
though fraught with sadness; life is not a joke though filled with 
jokes. Also, a clown is more likely to get at the secret of the 
world than the perpetually morose. “The mourner goeth about 
the streets,” though ‘we are not given to understand that he reports 
the facts of the street accurately. The body who takes himself 
too seriously will write no tragedy though he may supply a charac- 
ter in comedy. 

The taker-of-himself-too-seriously has no weighty weighing 
apparatus with which, from time to time, to get at the avoirdupois 
of things. His specifie gravity seems phenomenal, and totally 
out of all proportion to the estimate of the community. Indeed the 
community itself, in the eyes of the taker-of-himself-too-seriously, 
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is a frivolous person given over to gayety and little conceits, and 
is ruinously remiss in activity and progress. He severely eyes 
the frivolous many, being himself neither frivolous nor given to 
laughter, but so sternly sedate that he could edit a Book of 
Lamentations over the unseemly laughter of the whole world, aside 
from himself. He feels the weight of society upon him alone. It 
weighs much, and lacerates the shoulders of that servant who 
must wear the world’s work which the many shoulders should 
bear and will not. He often wears glasses, the two eye-pieces being 
serious symbols of his serious intent. He cannot leave himself 
at home and go out and frisk. He never goes out and he will not 
frisk. He stays and tends the stuff. He is always dubious, and 
sees signs in the heavens and the earth, but never the signs of 
Spring or of promise. Late Autumn and congealing Winter are his 
season. I did not say “seasons.” I said season. The Fall and 
Winter are mingled, with this deeper (that is, denser) soul. He 
feels he may never lie down to sleep, lest the sky should sink and 
the milky way should wander crazily along the heavens and go 
to smithereens. The heavens cannot be trusted. They must be 
run; and this serious brother must run them. No alternative is 
possible. He scrutinizes, and would control, all the world, both 
the doings of the cook and the doings of Providence. He sees 
grafters and gambling and thuggery everywhere, and if himself 
should not look after things they would go odds worse than they 
now do. He is credentialed to see what the many cannot see and 
to lift the ery, “The enemy is upon us.” He is ubiquitous and 
does not sleep. “Vigilance is the price of liberty”—that is, his 
vigilance. He knows not such a thing as a deputy, for to deputize 
an officer would be to trust the deputy, and to trust the deputy 
would be to allow the ability of the deputy; whereas the very 
beams on which the floor of this seriosity is laid are that there 
is but one who is trustworthy, it being superfluous to name who 
that one is. He considers that a representative democracy is no 
democracy, a direct primary being the sole organon of a precise 
democracy, and himself must be the primary. “Trust no one save 
thyself” is the fundamental proposition of this astute citizen, who 
is the one licensed inspector of public weal and manner and pro- 
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cedure in general. Really, he feels he must have written the 
Doomsday Book, and if he were to go away for a few minutes 
he would chain the book. Yet the chain might have an imperfect 
link, so the book might be abstracted; hence he will not leave the 
book. As certain bank functionaries have their meals served in 
the cages, thus obviating the going out for dining, so this serious 
taker of himself has his meals served where he holds and retains 
the Doomsday Book. Nothing must go at loose ends, hence he 
will hold the ends. The wear and tear of the soul is terrific when 
one is so situated. The universe is rather large, and taking entire 
charge of it requires strict attention, vigilant nerves, and muscles 
of steel. 

He sometimes considers that the universe should be con- 
tracted so as to give himself a little needed leisure. He feels, 
and says sometimes, even oft times, in a weary voice, that for one 
man this burden is unbearable, though he feels it must be borne 
for humanity’s sake. One must not shrink one’s responsibilities. 
That would be cowardice. However weighty the load the fit man 
must bear it, complainingly, of course, yet bear it complainingly. 
Would there were more who could! But it falls on the fit few, 
and though they break under the load, like an overloaded wagon, 
their wheels must revolve—so that, though there be little locomo- 
tion, there may be due commotion. 

This serious taker of himself takes deep breaths, groans much 
when he has no ache and dispenses fog and climatic inclemency. 
When he has made inclemency he considers that, meteorologically, 
he is a success. His favorite wind is the East wind. Not the wind 
of the Israelites, for it brought quails and an epicurean dinner to 
those manna-satiated diners. No, his East wind is that which 
blows on the Maine coast and visits the marrow of the bones and 
gives the shivers, or it is the English East wind, which blows in 
Winter and fairly shivers the roots of the trees. He has a com- 
placent theory that when the world is uncomfortable it is to be 
congratulated. 

If you dine at a table next him, he looks at his victuals with 
a sad and rheumatic look as bidding them farewell. He is con- 
spicuously absent-minded. What is good fellowship to him? LEat- 
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ing is putting edibles to good use when himself is being fed, for 
clearly no man can bear burdens systematically, as he does, unless 
he eats. There is no pleasure to him in eating. Far and away 
from that. Petrify the thought. Nay! More nays! He eats so 
as to bear the accumulated burdens of the world. Therefore eat- 
ing is serious. It is a doleful duty. He is stocking up the com- 
missary so that the campaign may proceed. His eyes peer like 
those of a hotel inspector looking for a hole in the bed sheet. The 
frivolous laughter a ‘ ‘ 1dinage of the other guests do not reach 
his quagmire of seriosity. He delves apart. He may get a worm 
and will therefore be kinsman of the early bird: there will then 
be two birds. That thought should cheer him but does not, for 
he feels that the other bird would not be much of a fowl. Though 
there seem to be two there is in reality but one. He is the bird. 
Every road leads to himself. Rome was a temporary capital for 
the earth: himself is the settled, deliberate, capital, and rightly, 
yea, and necessarily, all roads lead to him. If the wise men from 
the East should report at his abode he would not be surprised. 
It would simply be another natural event which certified that 
these Orientals, whose names he would not ask, were wise men. 

This taker-of-himself-too-seriously breaks his teeth on the 
gravels (to speak in the dental phrase of Jeremiah when he was 
busy lamenting “Lamentations”). This exercise would not be 
a hilarity to the many, but to him is better than taking a holiday. 
When he hears a tooth crack or break he groans: “Some one who 
wears the world’s interest in his every thought must break his 
teeth on the gravels.’ It never occurs to him to spit the gravels 
out and not chew them, and so save his teeth. To chew gum is 
more commendable than chewing gravels and, besides, enriches 
Mr. Wrigley. 

This too serious taker of himself never rests, nor, be it said 
in strict parenthesis, will he let anybody else rest. He tires every- 
body. People in his house cannot retire, they must go to bed— 
and by stealth. In the morning he gives a melancholy wheeze to 
his word, “‘you rested well?” not at all as being interested in your 
welfare, but as at once resenting it and suggesting that for himself 
there was no rest. While you slept, careless of the universe, he 
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was waking, drying its axles so they would creak more. An un- 
creaking universe is obnoxious to him. If it creaks he feels it is 
going. He loves the danger signal, and puts one up on good roads 
as a sign that this highway is dangerously safe. A short hundred 
years ago a murder was committed here before there was a street, 
even before there was a village. Danger! He warns the children 
that a banana peeling is sometimes dropped on the sidewalk, there- 
fore let them not walk on the sidewalk, but walk in the middle of 
the street, for in that safety and privacy nothing worse will befall 
them than being struck by a street car or run over by an auto- 
mobile. 

He frequents the almanacs and patent-medicine literature, 
for in their extemporized weather and chronic ailments he feels 
at home. The world is a hospital, anyway. The presence of the 
de-legged and dis-eased he considers a madrigal. With such zest 
as he can master he enters into the delights of all horrors of wreck, 
flood, and fire. These salient misdemeanors of nature are a real 
lotion to his spirit. What are they compared with what happens 
to him all the time? His spirit is in ccntinual catastrophe, 
whereas these difficulties of nature are episodal. 

He is troubled that at his own funeral he cannot be present 
to groan ; but, if it will help, he may be informed that the women 
present at his obsequies will titter and the men will break out into 
a jocose guffaw. That thought will expedite his groan, so he may 
be “groaned” up through his funeral by what might be correctly 
termed a premonitory funeral groan. Could the taker-of-himself- 
too-seriously expedite his own demise it would give much im- 
promptu delight to a quiet, goodly company of well-wishers to 
the world, and lovers of sunlight, and laughter, and a picnic in 
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BISHOP HENRY WHITE WARREN: A TRIBUTE 


In a memorial service Dr. Buckley described Bishop Warren 
as follows: “In physical proportions he was perfect. In height 
he lacked but an inch of six feet. His countenance was altogether 
pleasing, his eyes both penetrating and benign with a complacency 
that yet suggested no undue self-conceit. His voice was a baritone, 
clear as a flute and strong as a bass drum. His gesticulation was 
not forced nor effeminate. The matter of his discourse was always 
unique. No preacher in or out of the denomination equaled it. 
Pathos watered the flowers of his rhetoric but never to excess. His 
method of argumentation was strong but not visible. The sources 
of his personal popularity, outside his piety, were his high estimate 
of his own mission, the exalted value placed on the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, blended with a love for all churches that wear 
the name of Jesus. His popularity as a speaker grew out of the 
use of illustrations from nature and his gift in painting its 
beauties, his knowledge of all sciences and his use of it, and his 
devotion to his library. His power for good as a preaching Bishop 
was inestimable. In every Annual Conference as well as in every 
General Conference he raised the standard of Methodism in the 
community.” 

The Bishop’s pacific face was: the flower of his heart. The 
home is the real testing place for holiness. The finest tribute to 
Naaman was the slave servant girl’s affection. Many who shine 
in public strike with a forked-lightning tongue among the loved 
ones. It was the writer’s privilege to be a guest in the Bishop’s 
home on varied occasions, both public and intimately private. No 
occasion or incident broke his sunny poise. Whether discussions 
dealt with loyal friends or with those who had bitten his heart 
with snake’s fang and without provocation, Bishop Warren never 
acted otherwise than as our Master would have done. He had no 
cells in which to store hate poison, venom spleen, or vitriol lan- 
guage. He commended where possible and otherwise passed with- 
out comment. He sympathized closely when another suffered from 
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unjust assaults, but though he suffered from the same rapier he 
added no epithet, manufactured by revenge, to the perpetrator. 
Those who knew him most intimately through years of close fellow- 
ship found that while, like all leaders, he did not escape some 
undeserved assailings and impugnings, easily traced to individuals, 
yet he never was heard to say an unkind or depreciatory word of 
another’s character. His heart was so sweet that it could not send 
out bitter water. 

Dr. Eckman, in his characterization in The Christian Ad- 
vocate, said, “Bismarck said of William I that no one could 
think of a situation where he would not look dignified. That 
might well and easily be said of Bishop Warren.” Bishop Moore, 
in the Western, said of him, “He was the poetry of motion, walk- 
ing, running, or leaping.” Words could not be more apt. He 
could “run” for a train, dash after a street car, ride an antiquated 
bicyele, or hurry through a leisurely-going crowd, and dignity 
clung to him as color to a rosy apple. It was innate and came 
as naturally as thought. He was as courteous to a washerwoman 
as to a queen, as gracious to a patched Italian as to a United 
States Senator. He spoke appreciation so sincerely that em- 
barrassment forgot to arise. His royal bearing was as native 
as the movements of a gazelle. It never occurred to one to be 
frivolous in Bishop Warren’s presence. That did not mean that 
one must be stiff-cheeked and somber. He could tell the richest 
jokes, and he did, abundantly, but they led some place and were 
sweet to the core. His was not a sugary goody-goodyness. He 
was manly to the last tissue of his body. That was why men 
loved to be near him. Just a few days before his departure from 
earth he addressed the commercial bodies of Denver. He was 
welcomed everywhere not merely because he was a Bishop, but 
chiefly because he was a man. 

He never apologized. Some one has said that an apology is 
egotism turned wrong side out. He struck out straight. He meant 
business. He never wasted time. Early in June, preceding his 
death in July, E. M. Cranston, the well-known attorney, and 
son of Bishop Cranston, saw him run a block and jump on a 
University Park car while it was in motion. Meeting him later 
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Mr. Cranston commented on the risk of such an act. The reply 
came: “Time is too precious to stand on the corner waiting for a 
car when a little run will save me eight minutes.” 

He was robust, red-blooded, stalwart-minded, thoroughly 
masculine, yet people as naturally guarded their lips against 
tainting words in his presence as though a queen mother was 
there. People felt in heart after leaving this Bishop’s presence 
as does a healthy mind on a crisp, clear morning after a restful 
sleep with a pleasing task ahead. Many a time when discourage- 
ments and loads were heavy on the writer he was admitted at the 
back door of the study. Soon laughter and optimism and rare 
affection drove away the “blues” as sunrise does the night, and 
the towering mountain of obstacles became a molehill. 

How simple were his habits! A few days after the funeral 
the writer visited the home-beautiful at the Park. There was a 
great loneliness, for the father and husband had moved out, and 
we talked on amid tears, Mrs. Warren and the Bishop’s two 
daughters. Some one mentioned the requests from dear friends 
for keepsakes. Mrs. Warren said: “You know he was so simple 
in his habits that he had no trinkets about him which he used. It 
was a constant problem to know what to buy as love tokens.” He 
used a little stub lead pencil until it was just long enough to catch 
with finger ends. He had no trinkets of any sort—no desk fur- 
nishings, no neck-tie pins, no shirt studs, no jewelry. He carried 
travel furnishments in a very small bag. He often sent the writer 
notes on the back of an advertisement picked up en route. He had 
no time for mere frills. Everything must have a value. He con- 
versed along human and common lines. He staggered no one with 
a display of learning. Students earning their way through school 
by working for Mrs. Warren found ease at once in his friendly 
conversings. He was scholarly. He made no careless statements. 
Specialists were met whatever path they took. He was expert 
in astronomy and walked with God in the heavens. He followed 
other scientific lines with depth and completeness. But withal 
he was neighborly. Lyman Abbott in his life of Beecher claims 
that the great preacher was not scholarly from a mere book stand- 
point, as he read few, but he was nevertheless learned because he 
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read many bound in human skin. Bishop Warren also gathered 
information from individuals and could take up any theme of 
conversation with ease and quickly soothe away an auditor's 
embarrassment. He was very human. Who can forget the bicycle 
on the back porch! He mounted it to ride for the mail with the 
glee of a boy going to the store for baseball or candy. He enjoyed 
everything. That was his rule. There was no hour or place that 
did not furnish an outlook, an incident or a thought suggestion 
of value. 

He knew how to recreate. He advised and took many single 
holidays. How he did joy in battling the breakers at the Cali- 
fornia home near Santa Cruz! Again and again post cards would 
come telling of long swims. He did not play games, but he 
enjoyed his bicycle, long tramps, swimming, and mountain touring, 
as much as a college man does tennis. He played with a purpose 
to fit himself for better service. 

He loved children. He never forgot that one lived in the 
home. He christened the writer’s only laddie, and never a note 
came without some comment or love message. Here is one: “I 
can hear the baby coo in answer to his mother’s wise attention! 
What a joy they are to each other and to God.” Again, “Give the 
laddie a hug for me. I do not know any boy who has a better 
chance to become an excellent and honorable man.” Could you 
see him playing horse with the grandchildren and behold them 
perched on his shoulders with laughter and shouts, your heart 
would flow out in human recognition. He was never brusque, nor 
had he any eczarlike traits. There was no “that settles it” air. He 
could close up gates if familiarity threatened to take liberties, he 
could speak commandingly if a loquacious brother occupied valu- 
able time, he could untangle Conference mix-ups with prompt and 
positive decisions, but he never ruthlessly brushed aside a person 
or an opinion. Even cranks, fanatics, common pests, and loaferish 
bemoaners always had a hearing though no feeding sympathy. He 
was not infallible, and leaned toward tenderness rather than 
severity, hence sometimes callers imposed on him, but usually some 
wholesome advice sent them away to ruminate. He gave long Con- 
ference periods to a crutch-needing, much talking colored pastor 
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who was organizing a Methodist Church in Denver. That was a 
sample case. It was a constant wonder how he saw so many. He 
had no “hours.” All were open ones to needy callers. He never 
employed the abruptness that covers petulance. 

What a sympathy capacity he had. Thirty-five thousand 
ministers received appointments from his hands, and though often 
they were disappointments no one went home frost-bitten at heart 
by the cold treatment of the Bishop. 

In the aforementioned memorial address Dr. Buckley further 
said, after characterizing numerous bishops, “Others have a win- 
ning way almost irresistible; knowing parliamentary rules, not 
ruling with iron, but keeping it within reach. Of these were 
Bishops Simpson, Thomson, and Warren. Annual Conferences 
are always difficult. In the cabinet he was refined and accessible, 
and few if any of the laity or pastors found him arrogant or im- 
patient. In his appointments his work was unusually satisfactory. 
Dissatisfaction usually comes to an editor’s office, and compara- 
tively little arrived here. In presiding over conventions he was 
unsurpassed.” The cabinet of the New York Conference will 
remember how in 1910, when an incoming transfer worked finan- 
cial hardship on a pastor, he himself put up one hundred dollars, 
and made the Laymen’s Association, who wanted the transfer, put 
up three hundred dollars more, to equalize the salary of the one 
likely to suffer. That was not rare. He annually gave away 
every cent of his salary. Even though his mind was clear for a 
decision he yet patiently permitted a man to talk himself out. He 
did not need to assure folks that he was a brother though a Bishop. 
They knew that. 

Sorrow struck the sweetest chords in his nature. When the 
writer’s father went to live with God an immediate message came: 
“T hear that sorrow has come to your heart by the loss of your 
father. Do not put it away. Sorrow has its mission in the world 
or there would not be so much of it. And the highest manhood 
was named “The Man of Sorrows.’ God can help more than grief 
can harm. So we will remember you in prayer that what is im- 
possible to men may be possible with God.” 

He constantly fears that the writer would overwork. Re- 
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turning from a round of Conferences, reaching as many as eight 
in eight weeks, he would telephone, “Let me rest you next Sunday 
by preaching for you.” There were others, whom he loved, over 
whom he watched just as unselfishly. 

He was so appreciative. That never marks a cold nature. 
Notes and messages of personal valuation brought an immediate 
joy-glow to the eye and face. He responded promptly on every 
occasion with words heart-resonant. Here is an answer to one 
congratulatory letter, “Your message comes like a Colorado morn- 
ing full of light and joy to us.” Answering a cheer note on start- 
ing around the world he wrote, “We greatly appreciate this ex- 
pression of Christian interest in our welfare. How sweet to the 
soul is the communion of saints.” For a Christmas token he 
wrote, “Thanks for Christmas remembrances. It is marvelous 
that one gift 2,000 years ago should be the cause of millions world- 
wide now. But that was an Unspeakable Gift.” Once again he 
wrote: “Thanks, hearty thanks, for your kindly letter. My sole 
ambition is to serve my God well by serving his Church to the best 
of my powers. I am glad of this appreciation and of all like it.” 
Every year at his birthday, January 4, a company of Denver Meth- 
odist pastors visited his home. They exhausted resources in 
devising tokens of esteem to present. But one year they brought 
him a bound volume containing greetings, in the ministers’ own 
handwriting, from every minister in Colorado. That struck home, 
deep, and became his most prized possession. He had honors 
abroad abundant, but he would rather feel the love of the humblest 
man in his own vicinity than have much admiration from distant 
parts. He was naturally very affectionate. His office shut him 
much into himself; that is uniformly notable with every bishop, 
but he had his dear friends. He never ceased to be the “chum” of 
his brother, ex-President William F. Warren of Boston University, 
younger by two years. They began the ministry together. He 
treasured much the heart yoke which bound him to Dr. William 
V. Kelley, the Review editor. For many months they slept, 
ate, walked, and traveled together, and so knitted into fast friends. 
A few were thrilled by seeing a letter close, “Yours affectionately.” 

The first Mrs. Warren died in 1868. In 1879 he visited 
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Denver and was introduced to Mrs. Iliff, then for some time the 
widow of a high-type Christian business man, with two daughters 
and a stepson. In 1884 his episcopal residence was fixed at 
Denver. Shortly afterward he married Mrs. Iliff, and thus began 
a beautiful mating that continued for twenty-seven years. Mrs. 
Warren was in closest sympathy with the Bishop’s work. She 
was a devout Methodist and brought up all her children in that 
Church. Her stepson, W. S. Iliff, gave the building for the School 
of Theology which cost near to $100,000. One daughter married 
a former pastor of Grace Church, Denver, while the other, Miss 
Louise, is still at home. Bishop Warren’s chiefest joy was when 
he could be accompanied on long trips by the wife and daughter. 
The latter he loved as dearly as if his own daughter, and she was 
tenderly attached to him. The Bishop frankly and constantly 
gave his wife the credit for his good health. She watched him 
solicitously, sent him away to rest, studied his needs, and minis- 
tered to him as only love backed by mental and financial ability 
could do. He wrote home daily. And he coined the sweetest lover 
phrases. They were all his own and as real as the fragrance of a 
honey-hearted rose. His oases in the midst of long trips were made 
by stop-over periods, a few hours or a day, with one of his two 
married daughters in a Methodist parsonage, one in Iowa, the other 
in Illinois, Mrs. Frizzelle and Mrs. Van Pelt, or his son, a prosper- 
ous layman in Philadelphia. 

He had a memory for doing the little things that put flowers 
along pathways. It is a postal card for your baby from some 
unusual place. It is a cheer note on a bit of new printing carrying 
a novel plan. It is a handed-on approving comment which he 
heard. 

He was always poiseful. That came not by accident. It was 
erected on a good foundation. He was strong in body. He daily 
exercised in his room with chestweight and otherwise, as well as 
by out-of-door activities. He was temperate in everything and 
dieted and ordered his physical powers until they yielded fullest 
service. Henry Ward Beecher so mastered food properties that 
he ate the kind that gave him ingredients for brain, or nerve, or 
muscle strain, whatever the task ahead most needed. Bishop 
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Warren had, himself, gathered up these secrets. He had 
temper, else he would not have had power, but he was its 
driver and never permitted it to run away. He was never 
peevish or snappy. In the sequestered home circle, where 
sometimes another’s carelessness whips up to careless retorts, he 
was as calm as a summer afternoon. A great general in American 
early history was once conducting family prayers when an often- 
reproved child showed the need of corporal punishment. The 
general administered it and, returning, picked up his Bible to 
proceed. His aged mother arose, walked over and gave him two 
sharp slaps on the face, saying, “You slap your boy and I slap 
mine.” His eyes flashed for a moment, then he calmly went on 
with the prayers. He was a great general because able to do that. 
Bishop Warren could climb mountains, control assemblies, and 
wear dignity as the cheek does color because he had an absolute 
self-control that turned every battle into a victory. He felt storms. 
He was not born so strong. He was anchored by a faith that 
entered “within the veil.” He endured “as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.” It was not easy to be retired in full strength, and when 
he was, as the editor of the Mernopist Review described him at 
the close of his last General Conference, “One of the most superb 
figures in Methodist history, past eighty, erect, althletic, alert, in 
full possession of all his splendid powers, a real king of men, 
gracious, resonant, ready, as capable as ever, and as capable as the 
youngest of his episcopal colleagues.” Dr. H. F. Rall, the presi- 
dent of Iliff, in a personal letter says: “He was never brighter, 
never cheerier, than in the days after his return from the General 
Conference. I saw him one day just after he had preached in 
Christ Church and he was full of the joy of the preaching, which 
had always been to him the joy of life, and he said to me, laugh- 
ingly, ‘I think I never preached better.’ There never was a sug- 
gestion in his mind of criticism or of complaint as regards the 
action of the Church.” On his return from the Minneapolis Gen- 
eral Conference he sent out eighty letters in a campaign to secure 
money for a dormitory building for Iliff School of Theology. 
One day, in a personal conversation, after a little meditation 
the Bishop said, “God has ordered every step of my way. I have 
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recently been reviewing my past. I cannot think of a single thing 
that I would have had different. Most of it has been sunshine.” 
He had his heart tears, but few knew about them. He was not 
above feeling the strain of life. He declared once that “the final 
stanza of ‘I can read my title clear’ contains one of the most perfect 
figures of speech in any language. This is it: 
“There I shall bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 


And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


Did he not feel the need of that “rest”? That added value to the 
stanza. 

He was not a pessimistic premillennialist. Optimism played 
like a fountain from a heart full of it. He believed Christ was to 
conquer. He caught up facts to prove it. He laid foundations 
with that ideal ahead. 

He walked the streets everywhere until he had $250,000 in 
cash as endowment for Iliff School of Theology. Mrs. Warren, 
heartily cooperating, kept close to her desk daily, as a remarkable 
business woman to add to her fortune so that she could give more. 
Miss Lliff was no whit behind. She set up a show room of linen 
goods made in our Porto Rico mission and sold hundreds of dollars’ 
worth to friends. This aided the Porto Rican mission while the 
ten per cent profit was used to secure beautiful pulpit furniture 
for the Iliff chapel. 

Enthusiasm was as native to his nature as songs to birds in 
spring. He naturally, then, looked for new things and accepted 
innovations if they promised spiritual conquests. The writer 
began some very unusual and startling plans in cathedral-like 
Grace Church, Denver, to secure a Sunday night audience. The 
effort was newer then, and sharper criticism came, but the level- 
hearted Bishop smiled, and defended, and then loved the plan- 
propagator until nights were alight with pillars of fire. One 
pastor where the Bishop visited sold a new book from the pulpit 
and stirred the last person with spirited announcements. It 
brought out an Advocate article from him. He wanted efficiency. 
He believed there was a way to win. One of his younger colleagues 
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said, “He kept a fresh brain to the end. While some associate or 
committee would remain in the hotel Sunday evenings to rest, he, 
if not preaching, always went out to hear some one. And he was 
open for information.” Once he asked the writer at a General 
Conference if he was to preach, and receiving the reply, “No, I 
am resting,” said, “Ah, you ought to preach at every chance. Time 
is short.” He was energy incarnated. The Rocky Mountain 
News said editorially, after his decease, that during the terrible 
Colorado panic in the early nineties he was the only one who went 
everywhere confidently predicting a victorious outcome. When 
Chancellor Buchtel came to Denver University the sheriff’s ham- 
mer was close upon it. Without Bishop Warren’s foresight in 
choosing Dr. Buchtel, and then his active cooperation in cam- 
paigning for funds, the university would most certainly have been 
sold to satisfy its mortgagees. 

His religion was as real to him as the mountain-fed springs 
that turned the sandy deserts into richest gardens when properly 
channeled. Ata testimony meeting at General Conference he said: 
“Late in October, 1848, in my room, alone in the dark, near mid- 
night, my heart was ‘strangely warmed.’ It was a perfectly clear, 
definite experience, changing my feelings altogether from fear, 
anxiety, and a sense of guilt into a state of rapture. I was alone, 
alone with Jesus. I felt that he ‘sad washed away my sins, even 
mine. The week before John H. Mansfield, now a superannuate 
of the New England Conference, had taken me by the arm and 
led me over the hills commending to me the religion that my mother 
and father had exemplified all my life. I felt that I wanted to 
enter into this réligion, and Christ graciously came into my heart, 
and there has been glory there ever since.” There is no “hope so” 
in this. It was an “I know.” He glowed with his experience as 
stars do with light on a moonless night. 

Who can forget the Eden-garden atmosphere of the family 
prayer circle in his home? God did walk abroad in that cooling 
hour. After the evening dinner chairs were pushed back and that 
rare voice read appropriately from the American Revision. Then 
all knelt and the Bishop or sometimes a favored guest would find 
it easy to talk to the Father. 
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How modest and unselfish was this Bishop. William F. 
Warren, his brother, was leaving the seat of the General Con- 
ference at Cincinnati in 1880. A friend halted him on the way 
to the depot, saying, “You had better stay until to-morrow, for 
then we are going to elect your brother a Bishop.” William looked 
up in surprise and said, “He doesn’t know it. He has never said a 
word to me about it.” How like him! The next day he was elected 
on the first ballot by a two-thirds vote, though only a bare majority 
was then necessary. It was his first appearance in a General Con- 
ference. A Denver daily stated that when the Bishop was operated 
on for appendicitis in Buenos Ayres he kept the fact from his wife 
until he recovered and met her in Paris. That was his method. He 
seldom related personal incidents. He was always swallowed up 
by his work. He carried no complaint vocabulary. He was so 
busy doing good that fault-finding was forgotten. 

He was never aquiver with selfish sensitiveness. He had no 
“interests” to guard. He was a statesman, and prepared ahead to 
carry out accepted plans. He told the writer that wise pastors 
preview opposition and forestall it by preinterviews. But having 
used tact and wisdom he accepted the outcome as God’s will and 
way and smiled serenely as he went to work. 

The severest test was the burning of his home in 1910. Those 
who had seen the rare treasures gathered by matchless taste in 
every land, throughout a lifetime, could understand the meaning 
of its loss. Things were not crowded, but each was twined with 
arich memory. Everything in this great collection was consumed. 
The news came while the General Committee of Home Missions 
was in session in New York. The loss made his face pale, but 
could not smother hopeful prediction. He said, “The best of all, 
Mrs. Warren wires that no one was injured and only material 
things are lost.” He did not hasten back, but kept all his dates. 
When he returned home he said in a personal letter, “You cannot 
imagine the desolation of this house; everything ruined but Mrs. 
Warren’s library. Mine is only smoked with what won’t come off. 
The windows cannot be cleaned even with alcohol. But, blessed be 
God, we are all alive.” Just before his last illness a premonition 
must have led him to insist on moving back to the home so pervaded 
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with his best memories, but repairs on the first two floors were not 
yet finished. The third floor was ideal for him. Here he could 
look out and see the earth things that he loved best. 

He had been so healthy. It was the kind of health that toned 
up every one it touched. It demanded the out-of-doors as trout do 
pure water, but there must be beauty about. The home had been 
built on a sandy stretch of land. Trees, bushes, fruits, and 
verdure had been nursed from babyhood by his paternal hand. He 
all but loved the trees he walked among and talked to. They were 
now full grown and bowed their healthy heads in greetings before 
his upper-window room. 

The mountains had always lured him. He had fearlessly 
tramped up and over many of the highest, and the white-topped 
Rockies were his love themes as none others. And what a vista 
he had from that upper window. Miles and miles of piled-up rocks 
stretched out before him. And his sight was trained to see. His 
mind was never curtained with “blues” or blurred by envy or his 
soul weighted by disappointment. He recognized no creature as an 
enemy. He punished no one except with love. He recognized 
character and ability as the King’s sign-mark of usefulness. He 
was a twofold patriot: wherever he traveled he carried a small 
silken American flag and a New Testament—the symbols of two 
governments. He was a descendant of General Warren of Bunker 
Hill and his grandson is training in a military school. Every day 
was filled with usefulness and spent as though it would end the 
journey. The last holy treasure of his heart was the Iliff School 
for training ministers. Over this he brooded, dreamed, and then 
went out to realize the highest. The beautiful building housing 
that school was also before his eyes from that upper room. 

In a note Dr. H. F. Rall, who was close by when he left earth, 
wrote: “Near to the end he looked out the windows at the panorama 
of nature’s glory and said 

“*The world is full of roses 
And the roses full of dew, 


And the dew is full of heavenly love 
That drips for me and you.’” 


In a few moments he raised himself up and looked at the moun- 
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tains, and at Iliff School, and then his eyes came home to the trees, 
then smiling he waved his hand to all in his old, gallant, tri- 
umphant, joyous way, and said, “Good-by, mountains, school, dear 
ones, and all,” and so fell asleep and “was not, for God took him.” 

Of an old-time servant of God it was written, “For David 
after he had served his own generation by the will of God fell 
asleep.” If any son of man deserved that epitaph it was Henry 
White Warren: gentleman, scholar, brother, friend, and minister 
of the gospel. 








Religion and Aistheticism 


RELIGION AND ASTHETICISM 


Ir seems to be taken for granted, by a powerful and aggres 
sive school of criticism, which finds perhaps more favor in our 
modern university seminars than any other, that strict esthetic 
canons rule out what belongs to Puritanism and revealed religion. 
So good a critic as Professor Tinker of Yale University, in com- 
menting upon the growing fondness for polemic literature of the 
great John Ruskin, concludes that he grew more Puritanic and 
less esthetic as years wore on. These are his words: “There can 
be little doubt that (in his later utterances) Ruskin allowed his 
Puritan instincts to defeat his westheticism.” Now the fact is that 
nowhere is Ruskin more Puritan than in the pages of his early 
masterpiece, Modern Painters. There he always assumes as the 
basis of all esthetic discussion, which must be ethical or lose its 
value to hymanity, that “man’s use and function are to be the 
witness of the glory of God and to advance that glory by his 


reasonable obedience and resultant happiness.” This is Puritan 
teaching in its essence. The handbook of Puritans, its splendid 
digest of the fundamentals of our faith, is the Shorter Catechism. 
There the first question reads: “What is man’s chief end?” And 
the answer is returned: “Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy him forever.” Note that it is an answer to terms of estheti- 


> 


cism; for “glory” and “joy” are surely root terms in the vocabu- 
lary of the lover of the beautiful. Either our religion is useless 
verbiage, holding out a mere mirage that has no final satisfaction, 
but flatters and deceives, or the first step toward finding esthetic 
truth in its essence is a religious step. 

Rationalism, in fact, and not Puritanism, is inimical to 
estheticism. “Lay by all the passionate part of love and joy,” 
says the godly Richard Baxter, “and it will be hard to have 
any pleasant thoughts of heaven... . 1 am an enemy of their 
philosophy that vilify sense. . . . The Scripture that saith of God 
that he is life and light saith also that he is love, and love is com- 
placence, and complacence is joy; and to say God is infinite, 
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essential love and joy is a better notion than with Cartesians and 
Cocceians to say that God and angels and spirits are but a thought 
or an idea. What is heaven to us if there be no love and joy?” 
Here speaks a noble Puritan. 

In a series of popular studies, named The American Books, 
now being issued from the press of one of our leading publishing 
houses—Admiral Chadwick discusses ““The American Navy” and 
Dr. Ira Remsen “The University Movement,” which will indicate 
the quality of the writers—the topic of American Literature has 
been intrusted to Dr. Leon Kellner, of the University of Czerno- 
witz, already favorably known for his learned treatise, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax. He starts out in an apologetic mood, 
conceding “that American literature lags infinitely far behind 
American history” and is strangely inadequate in view of all the 
possibilities. In hunting for an explanation he finds that one alone 


holds good: absorption in God seems incompatible with the presentation 
of mankind. The God of the Puritans was in this respect, too, a jealous 
God who brooked no sort of creative rivalry. The inspired moments of 
the loftiest souls were filled with the thought of God and his designs; 
spiritual life was wholly dominated by solicitude regarding salvation, the 
hereafter, grace; how could such petty concerns as personal experiences of 
a lyric nature, the transports of love, find utterance? What did a lyric 
occurrence like the first call of the cuckoo, elsewhere so welcome, or the 
first sight of the snowdrop signify compared with the last Sunday’s sermon 
and the new interpretation of the old riddle of evil in the world? And 
apart from the fact that everything of a personal nature must have ap- 
peared so trivial, all the sources of secular lyric poetry were offensive and 
impious to Puritan theology. For everything that was natural, that 
smacked of the creature, stood in the way of sanctification, of elevating 
one’s soul to God. 


Now this is a mere travesty of Puritanism. In the first place, 
Dr. Kellner describes a rational God, a God of design, such as 
interested Paley and eighteenth-century thinkers; utterly not the 
God of Richard Baxter or John Bunyan. Some one has said of 
Bunyan that in the great crisis of his life there were left to him 
just three persons and three wills: God and his will; the Devil 
and his will; and John Bunyan and his will. In Puritan life and 
thought the problem of evil is not an “old riddle” to tickle the 
intellect; it is the burning question in the human soul that must 
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be solved if a man is to be of real service to his fellows and carry 
out God’s will. Dr. Kellner is oddly unfortunate in the examples 
he adduces of non-Puritan treatment of nature in the department 
of poetry. The cuckoo of nature in our lyric poetry was rescued 
from a degrading association with adultery such as no Puritan 
home would tolerate in the century and a half after Shakespeare, 
and reappears as a friend to man and nature in the lyric of the 
Presbyterian Seceder lad, Michael Bruce, who has translated so 
many of the Scotch Paraphrases found as hymns in our Church 
Hymnal. Edmund Burke loved its quatrains, declaring it to be 
the finest lyric of the century: 


Hail! beauteous stranger of the grove, 
Thou messenger of Spring! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 


What time the daisy decks the green 
Thy certain voice we hear; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path 
Or mark the rolling year? 


The schoolboy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts the new voice of Spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


So with the snowdrop and the primrose; it is to William Cowper, 
William Wordsworth and the Scottish nature-lovers, either 
Puritans or in the closest sympathy with Puritan ideals, that we 
owe the poetry dealing with these flowers. With Wordsworth the 
delight in a snowdrop reveals the “spirit of Paradise.” Not 
only is Professor Kellner wrong in his deductions—he is hope- 
lessly and ludicrously wrong in his data. 

No one will deny that Puritanism was cold and unfriendly 
to many aspects and activities of life that «esthetics now claims 
for its own; painting, sculpture, architecture, the drama. Three 
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centuries ago the emphasis had to be laid upon pure and high 
literature and on political righteousness and incorruptibility. The 
cult of the Holy Scriptures—best of all literature—freedom of 
the press, representative government, which makes every indi- 
vidual citizen responsible for the conduct of the ruler; the insist- 
ence upon righteousness in the nation as well as in the individual, 
all these have been gifts of Puritanism. “Who shall now sneer 
at Puritanism,” says John Greenleaf Whittier, at the close of his 
essay on Bunyan, “with the Defence of Unlicensed Printing before 
him? Who shall join with debauched lordlings and fat-witted 
prelates in ridicule of Anabaptist levelers and dippers after rising 
from the perusal of Pilgrim’s Progress? ‘There were giants in 
those days.’ And foremost amidst that band of liberty-loving and 
God-fearing men, 


‘The slander’d Calvinists of Charles’s time, 
Who fought, and won it, Freedom’s holy fight,’ 


stands the Tinker of Elstow.” The two great creative minds in 
literary art of the seventeenth century were those which produced 
Paradise Lost and the Pilgrim’s Progress. And they were both 
Puritans. 

A word about the significance of the term Puritanism. It 
dates from the very year of Shakespeare’s birth, and was applied 
to the party in the national church of England which refused 
to recognize any doctrines or ritual that were not consonant with 
the teachings of the Scriptures, recognized as God’s revealed will. 
They accepted the Institutes of John Calvin, with their strong 
Pauline flavor. Like Paul, this great French thinker, one of the 
brightest minds at the University of Paris, had passed through a 
complete change of heart, which was the beginning of his Chris- 
tian activities. So in Calvinism there remains this initial insist- 
ence upon a mystic change of heart as furnishing the clue to all 
true religious life. While Calvin was a keen logician, and a 
constructive thinker, yet he was essentially not a mere intellectual. 
The great rationalist belongs to the next century, and was also a 
Frenchman, Réné Descartes. The logical outeome of Cartesianism 
is naturalistic monism, while Calvinism is always frankly dual- 
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istic, recognizing the worlds of nature and of grace. Modern 
estheticism is unblushingly monistic, looking upon religious 
fervor, struggle, and ecstasy as forms of hypochondriasm which 
furnish excellent pathological studies for the laboratory. This 
explains such an essay as has recently appeared from the pen 
of a well-known neurologist, Dr. Howard D. King; Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress the work of a Hypochondriac.” He insists 
that Bunyan’s religious strivings disagreed badly with his diges- 
tion; they were symptoms of a diseased mind. Therefore he 
classifies him among “chronic hypochondriacs.” As Paul of 
Tarsus for a time lost his power of vision from a similar cause 
Christians need not be afraid of this térm as if it were libelous. 
Modern estheticism finds the origin of the esthetic senti- 
ments in the play impulse; alas! for poor John Bunyan who found 
the devil there! The esthetic in man, by these rationalistic 
canons, is that part of him which is not serious, but due to a 
superfluity of energy which finds delight in what serves no im- 
mediate useful end. To quote from an authority on the subject, 
Professor Karl Groos, of the University of Basel, in his treatise, 
The Play of Animals: “The animal is impelled to serious work 
by an external want, but to play by his own superfluity of energy. 
. . « The doctrine of the origination of the esthetic feelings from 
play impulses is the cardinal point of Schiller’s theory of the 
beautiful as it is revealed to us in letters on esthetic education.” 
This explanation of the origin of our esthetic sentiments was 
accepted by the English rationalist, Herbert Spencer, and is 
worked out at length in the last chapter of his Principles of 
Psychology. Dr. Groos, after a criticism of Spencer and others, 
closes with these findings: “Life is earnest; art is playful.” Joy 
lies in the use of power, or in “the being able” ; and there is, con- 
scious self-deception in all play and all esthetic enjoyment. He 
recognizes three fundamental principles in art: Self-exhibition ; 
Imitation; Decoration; allied respectively with the personal, the 
true, and the beautiful. Hence the beautiful is in essence only 
ornamental. How destructive such a system is of our noblest 
Christian terms, “grace,” “glory,” “joy,” need not be commented 
upon. If Pilgrim’s Progress is to be regarded as an esthetic 
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triumph, as all critics agree, then there is need of a reversal of 
all such theory. John Bunyan was very fond of Tip-Cat and 
other forms of play, but gave them all up for the glory of God, 
and the result was one of the esthetic masterpieces of all time. 
Hence esthetics cannot be in the field of play. No wonder John 
Ruskin writes so fervently as he does in Modern Painters: 


Whatever enables us to fulfill the function of being a witness of the 
glory of God is, in the pure and first sense of the word, useful to us; pre- 
eminently, therefore, whatever sets the glory of God more brightly before 
us. But things that only help us to exist are, in a secondary way, useful; 
or rather if they be looked for alone they are useless and worse; for it 
would be better that we should not exist than that we should guiltily dis- 
appoint the purposes of existence. 


Play surely comes under this second category. Puritanism may 
for a time have discouraged and neglected some of the legitimate 
wsthetic enjoyments and arts, but to the central truth of all true 
art, that it must be done in the spirit of service to God, it was 
gloriously true. Rationalism, not Puritanism, is the foe of the 
higher estheticism. 

The very name “A¢sthetic,” which has had such a vogue since 
the middle of last century, may be said almost to beg the question. 
It is in its essence rationalistic, and its genesis belongs to a period 
when real art was at a very low ebb indeed, and philosophy itself, 
for that matter, if we believe with William James that “philosophy 
is more a matter of passionate vision than of logic.” “It is nearly 
a century,” remarks Sir William Hamilton, in his Lectures on 
Metaphysics, delivered at Edinburgh some seventy years ago, 
“since Baumgarten first applied the term A®sthetic to the doctrine 
which we vaguely and periphrastically denominate the Philosophy 
of Taste, the Theory of the Fine Arts, the Science of the Beauti- 
ful, ete.—and this term is now in general acceptation, not only in 
Germany, but throughout the other countries of Europe. The 
term Apolaustic would have been a more appropriate designation” 
—that is, what has to do with enjoyment. The great Scottish 
metaphysician recognized in the new term something thin and 
tasteless. It aroused the ire of his contemporary, Joseph Gwilt, 
who states in his Encyclopedia of Architecture, published in 1842, 
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that “there has lately grown into use in the arts a silly pedantic 
term under the name of A¢sthetics. . . . It is, however, one of the 
metaphysical and useless additions to nomenclature in the arts 
in which the German writers abound.” 

Now, while it may be granted that esthetic is not a useless 
term by any means, yet it must be classed as a dangerous word. 
For this weakness Christian writers and apologists are themselves 
largely to blame. A generation ago one department of literature 
remained almost untouched by literary critics, the literary inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures. The conception of inspira- 
tion then prevalent seemed to reduce the inspired writers of old 
to mere marionettes in the hands of Deity. To-day it is coming 
to be recognized that, when the reader meets with a “Thus saith 
the Lord” in the Old Testament, he hears the passionate utterance 
of a human heart; a man of his time speaking to men of his 
time with the life of the Eternal quivering within him. Here if 
anywhere is there something to be treated from the esthetic side, 
properly understood. To understand the seer’s message adequately 
we must know all we can gather of the life of the times in which 
he spoke, its industries, its art, its education. From Moses to 
Paul there is a long list of heroic men trained in all the best cul- 
ture of the age; choice instruments in the hands of God for the 
uplifting of their fellows and of posterity. The Scriptures have 
suffered in the past from a too close surveillance. In Roman 
Catholic times they were locked up from the laity by a jealous 
priesthood. In the great revolt against the exclusive dominance 
of the Church and medieval ideals, which we term the Renais- 
sance, the canons of Greek literature came to be accepted as a 
final gospel in art, and the antithesis set up between the sensuous 
and the spiritual in monastic times was continued, to the detriment 
both of Hellenic studies and of revealed religion. The Reformers 
in their turn, being leaders in a movement away from the pagan- 
ism of the Renaissance, made the mistake of removing the Hebrew 
Scriptures from the pagan critical canons of art and literature. 


Not the great leaders, however, but their less large-minded suc- 
cessors. Says Matthew Arnold in his Preface to Literature and 
Dogma, one of the books which started the new and saner attitude: 
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Luther and Calvin recurred to the old true notion of a difference in 
rank and genuineness among the Bible books. For they both of them in- 
sisted on the criterion of internal evidence for Scripture: “the witness of the 
Spirit.” How freely Luther used this criterion we may see by reading in 
the old editions of his Bible his prefaces, which in succeeding editions 
have long ceased to appear. . . . Taunted, however, by Rome with their 
divisions, their want of a fixed authority like the Church, Protestants 
were driven to make the Bible this fixed authority, and so the Bible came 
to be regarded as a thing all of a piece, endued with talismanic virtues. 
It came to be regarded as something. different from anything it had origi- 
nally ever been, or primitive times had ever imagined it to be. 


The immediate influence of Luther’s personality upon our best 
evangelical literature, a matter in the domain of the higher 
esthetic, with its “witness of the Spirit,” has not been sufficiently 
elucidated. In that wonderful study of a human soul groping 
after the hidden meaning of life, Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, 
without which it is difficult to appreciate fully the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the writer tells us that at a critical time God “cast into 
my hand one day a book of Martin Luther; it was his Comment 
on the Galatians; it also was so old that it was ready to fall piece 
from piece if I did but turn it over. Now I was pleased much 
that such an old book had fallen into my hand; the which when 
I had but a little way perused I found my condition, in his experi- 
ence, so largely and so profoundly handled, as if his book had been 
written out of my heart. This made me marvel; for thus thought 
I: This man could not know anything of the state of Christians 
now, but must needs write the experience of former days.” 
Thenceforward Bunyan preferred “this book of Martin Luther 
upon the Galatians (excepting the Holy Bible) before all the books 
that ever I have seen, as most fit for a wounded conscience.” 
Through it he came to love Christ as never before; his “soul and 
affections cleaved unto him.” Some time later, when he feared 
that the temptations of the world might make him disloyal to his 
Saviour, “in laboring to resist this wickedness, my very body,” 
he says, “would be put into action, or motion, by way of pushing 
or thrusting with my hands or elbows; still answering, as fast as 
the destroyer said, Sell him ; I will not, I will not, I will not, I will 
not ; no, not for thousands, thousands, thousands of worlds.” To 
such ecstasies as these the world owes the exquisitely-written 
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Pilgrim’s Progress, one of the literary esthetic gems of the cen- 
tury, a storehouse of spiritual nourishment. We are here not in 
the domain of hypochondriasm, but of estheticism in its most 
legitimate form; the old Greek “intoxication of the Muse” in 
terms of Christian devotion and consecration. Seventy years later, 
in the great city of London, another Englishman, Charles Wesley, 
was studying with profit Luther’s Commentary on the Galatians. 
It made a profound impression on his mind, and led to a complete 
change of heart. That same month, the eventful May of 1738, 
his brother John was attending a meeting in Aldersgate Street, 
when some one read aloud the preface to Luther’s Epistle to the 
Romans. Suddenly, as the words depicted the change which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, he felt his heart 
“strangely warmed.” Having strengthened himself with prayer, 
he then and there described openly to all in the room the blessed 
change which had come over him. It was the beginning of the 
great Methodist revival. From that marvelous change in Charles 
Wesley we date his career as a Christian poet. How barren would 
be the eighteenth century, from the real esthetic standpoint, with- 
out Charles Wesley’s inspiring hymns. The youth nourished in 
households where they were sung became the cream of the follow- 
ing years. Perhaps my treatment of the theme of A‘stheticism 
may have appeared to be limited too entirely to literature. But 
literature never stands alone, being merely one manifestation of 
the refined life that seeks artistic expression. In the great English 
art revival of sixty years ago, centering at Oxford, the names of 
George Frederick Watts, Edward Burne-Jones, Edward J. Poyn- 
ter, and Richard Watson Dixon were conspicuous. Now Watts, 
who died a decade ago, prince among artists, was grandson of Dr. 
Adam Clarke; Burne-Jones and Poynter married daughters of a 
Methodist preacher named Macdonald; and Dixon was the son 
of Dr. James Dixon, an apostolic man, the leading figure in British 
Methodism of his day. His grandfather was Dr. Richard Watson, 
theologian and historian of Methodism. And, to illustrate how 
the art impulse returns from the pencil to the pen, a third daugh- 
ter of this George Macdonald became the wife of J. L. Kipling, 
went with him to India, and gave birth there to the poet, Rudyard 
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Kipling, while Georgina Macdonald, wife of Burne-Jones, is his 
accomplished biographer.* 

To study literature critically, with a view of formulating 
canons of literary art, and neglect the great literature of the Bible 
is like studying English literature of the seventeenth century leav- 
ing out John Bunyan and John Milton. “Modern criticism,” says 
Professor Moulton in his recent admirable treatise, The Modern 
Study of Literature, “may follow Aristotle in the formulation of 
literary practice into literary theory; but it must begin by enlarg- 
ing to the whole extent of world literature the field in which the 
literature is to be surveyed. If we go no further than a single 
enlargement, it is interesting to think how different a system of 
poetics we might have received if Aristotle had had before him 
the literature we call the Bible. The two ancestral literatures of 
modern culture are the supplements (complements?) the one of 
the other.” Greek literature at its prime was intensely moral and 
religious, qualities which are conspicuously lacking in our modern 
Neo-Paganism. “The Greek,” says Ruskin, “never removed his 
God out of nature at all; never attempted for a moment to contra- 
dict his instinctive sense that God was everywhere.” Greek 
thought is not antagonistic to Christian thought as Professor 
Moulton well puts it, but complementary to it; it is too sane to 
be otherwise. But modern estheticism is frankly antipathetic to 
Christianity. In a recent book by a Mr. J. M. Kennedy, who 
has given us in an English dress The Quintessence of Nietzsche, 
he informs us that at the time of its introduction into Europe 
Christianity was seized upon by the lower classes with delirious joy, as an 
excuse for rendering themselves morally independent of their rulers. The 
process of weakening the power of the strong by every conceivable means 
has proceeded steadily for 1900 years and is fast reaching its culminating 
point. The less-developed masses, that is to say, the lower castes of modern 
European countries, cannot understand or appreciate beauty, though, as 
Nietzsche indicated, the world can be justified as an esthetic phenome- 
non. Hence, as early Christianity had fortunately borrowed many beautiful 
symbols from paganism (many of which can be seen in the modern Roman 
Catholic Church), these barbarously minded people made several attempts 


to deprive the religion of its beauty, since beauty can be understood and 
created only by the aristocratic castes which have come through a long 


1I have discussed the subject more fully in the July number of the Methodist Review Quar- 
terly, 1906: “* Methodist Ideals and Oxford Aistheticism.” 
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period of evolution. . . . The result was Huss, the Lollards, Luther, and 
the “Reformation.” Happily, the aristocratic Church of England was left 
uninfluenced, so far as its symbols were concerned. . . . But the Lutheran 
Church, which, in Germany, corresponds to the Dissenters in England and 
Scotland, spread an appalling, thick blanket of dreariness, ignorance, and 
bigotry over millions of Europeans, which subsists to this day. 


These conclusions, it may be objected, are those of an ex- 
tremist and ought not to be regarded as typical of rationalistic 
thought to-day. Unfortunately this scornful anti-evangelical atti- 
tude is latent in the whole school of Herbert Spencer and up-to- 
date German seminar thought and permeates all their utterances. 
Christian apologists have too much confined themselves to a defen- 
sive war against destructive “higher criticism.” Why not adopt 
the more telling offensive method, and show how feeble and un- 
satisfactory are the canons of westheticism laid down by arrogant 
rationalists? They fail to explain what is vital. For with estheti- 
cism, as with every other department of life and thought, religion 
remains the kingpin. Without it art becomes quickly decadent, 
the state an inhuman despot, man an instrument of Satan. The 
highest art is not the exuberant sportfulness of the superman, but 


a revelation of God’s mind, through one of his chosen instruments. 


care Bron 
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THE JAPAN METHODIST CHURCH 


On June 2, 1907, there was enacted in our College Chapel 
in Tokyo a scene that carried at least one who witnessed it back 
into the early days of Methodism. At the Christmas Conference 
in Baltimore in 1784 the little apostolic company of itinerants 
received their charter from Mr. Wesley and founded the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church under the administration of the first 
Protestant Bishops in the United States. On this latter day a 
Bishop and Missionary Secretary each from the Methodist Church, 
Canada, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, laid their hands upon the head of Yoitsu 
Honda, a true successor of the saintly Asbury, setting him apart 
to the office of Bishop of the Japan Methodist Church and starting 
this newest member of the great Methodist family out upon its 
career of ecclesiastical independence. Cranston and Leonard were 
our Coke and Whatcoat, and Honda the first native Bishop pro- 
duced by modern Christian missions. In 1784 the new organiza- 
tion started with 15,000 members and 84-itinerants. ~ That born 
in 1907 had 12,000 members and about.a-hundred-preachers. 
Events have attested Mr. Wesley’s wisdom in this as in many other 
things. We who are praying and working for the coming of the 
Kingdom of Christ in Japan trust the future will amply justify 
the step taken. 

Why did it seem wise in the case of Japan to take such an 
exceptional step on the mission field ? 

The desire to unite three separate Methodist missions, the 
example of two large Christian denominations in Japan that were 
enjoying prosperity and autonomy, the existence of-a strong na- 
tionalistic spirit throughout Japan, and a conviction that ecclesi- 
astical independence would be more productive of self-reliance 
and self-support, were perhaps the weightiest arguments. The 
Churches desired, the Missions concurred, and the three home 
Boards granted union and independence. I doubt whether anyone 
who favored the plan then regrets it now. 
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What kind of a Methodist church was that established in 
Japan eight years ago? 

In doctrine it was what we delight to denominate Methodist. 
In spirit it was the same. Not one thing has occurred in the 
church during these years that would lead us to think that the 
Japan Methodist Church will turn aside one inch from the doc- 
trines and spirit of historic Methodism. Its polity, of course, does 
not exactly reproduce that of any one of the mother churches but 
is based upon them all. It operates through a series of Confer- 
ences—Church, Quarterly, District, Annual, and Quadrennial. 
There is one Bishop, and there may be more, whose term of 
service is eight years, and he is eligible for reelection. There 
are at present two Conferences. District Superintendents are 
appointed by the Bishop from a number of nominees chosen 
by ballot of the Conference. Usually twice as many are nominated 
as are to be appointed. Most of the Japanese District Superin- 
tendents are also pastors, which is the Canadian system and fits 
better into the financial situation. The connectional boards are 
organized very much along the lines of ours at home. The church 
is not able to support men to give their whole time as secretaries 
of these boards, so that, as in the case of Presiding Elders, men 
in the pastorate have these responsibilities added to them. The 
man elected by the recent General Conference to the most responsi- 
ble position in the Church below that of Bishop, Secretary of the 
Evangelistic Board, is also serving as pastor of a Tokyo church and 
Presiding Elder of the largest district in the Church. There is lay 
representation in the Annual Conference, one delegate from each 
District and one from each self-supporting church. In the Gen- 
eral Conference there is equal ministerial and lay representation. 

The relation of the Japan Methodist Church to the three 
mother churches is a somewhat anomalous one. The infant church 
is ecclesiastically independent, but not financially so. While it 
would have seemed more consistent to remain ecclesiastically 
dependent until financially able to stand alone, the conviction 
that the granting of the first would more quickly develop the other 
was accepted as a stronger argument than consistency. The mother 
churches magnanimously granted independence while continuing 
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to give an annual subsidy directly to the support of the Church. 
The conditions upon which this sum was to be given tended im- 
mediately to encourage self-support: the money can be used for 
no other purpose than rents and salaries of pastors. Up to this 
time missionary funds had been used to pay Presiding Elders’ 
salaries, traveling and moving expenses, and for other purposes. 
Now Bishop’s salary and other expenses, District, Annual, and 
General Conference expenses, moving, circuit travel, and many 
incidental items, must be met by the churches. And this money 
cannot be saved by reducing the amount of the regular evangelistic 
work, for the Church is pledged not to give up any of its work. 
In this way the use of the Board grant is properly guarded and 
self-support is encouraged. This has not been an easy thing for 
the Japan Methodist Church to undertake. Bishop Honda used 
to laughingly say that the Discipline gave him the right to change 
the appointment of the preachers, but practically, since it was so 
hard to raise moving expenses, he had to leave most of the preach- 
ers where they were. Provision is made for the gradual elimina- 
tion of the grant. Three years ago the total grant from the three 
Boards was $19,000, of which our share was a little more than 
half. This year it is $17,000. Next year it will be reduced 
another $500, and so on until it disappears. Of course this is 
not all we are doing for the Japan Methodist Church, as our 
missionary evangelistic work is usually in addition to this, but 
it constitutes the actual financial dependence. The fact need not 
be concealed that the Church is going through a very severe 
financial struggle, but it has put its shoulder to the wheel and the 
road of struggle is the way of victory. A Reference Committee, 
composed of three missionaries from each of the cooperating bodies, 
deals with all matters that have to do with the relation between 
this Church and the mother churches, and makes recommendations 
accordingly. The grant above mentioned is handled by the Evan- 
gelistic Board or Board of Missions of the Church. This Board 
receives all sums contributed by churches and individuals. It 
fixes the salaries and rents of all the preachers throughout the 
connection except self-supporting churches, supplying the lack in 
the self-support of the local churches. Each mission has represen- 
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tation on this Board, so that we have a direct share in fixing the 
salary of every pastor in the Japan Methodist Church except those 
of entirely self-supporting churches. Until now the treasurer of 
the Board has been a missionary. The Reference Committee has 
recommended now that, since there is to be a central treasurer of 
all the connectional boards of the church, he shall also be treasurer 
of this fund. There is no doubt that the money grant of our 
Board is much more carefully guarded now than it was before 
the independent church was established, and that there is a much 
more developed sense of financial responsibility. I have tried to 
make clear that, while our Board of Foreign Missions makes an 
annual money grant to an independent church, it is not taxation 
without representation, for the missionaries have a fair share in 
the disposal of every cent of the subsidy. 

What is the relation of our missionaries to the Japan Meth- 
odist Church ? 

It is one of unreserved cordial cooperation. To a man we 
love our Japanese brethren and trustfully work shoulder to shoul- 
der with them. We are actually embarrassed by the demands 


of our Japanese Bishop for more missionaries. At the very begin- 


ning the first General Conference of the new church, by a unani- 
mous vote, granted full membership in its Conference to all or- 
dained men who should be accredited missionaries of the three 
Boards. Our own church does not permit us to accept this privi- 
lege. It has ruled that we could not be members of both, though 
our Japanese brethren have been desirous that we should be. 
Practically we keep our Conference membership at home and at 
the same time hold ex-officio membership in Japan. We refrain 
from voting on the character of the Japanese preachers, but other- 
wise accept all rights and privileges that the Japanese Conference 
members enjoy. We are eligible to any position or office in the 
Church. In both East and West Conferences there are to-day six 
missionaries of our Board engaged in direct evangelistic work. 
Three of these are District Superintendents by ballot of Confer- 
ence and the appointment of the Bishop. There are a number of 
districts, where no missionary resides, where quite certainly if 
there were a resident missionary he would be made the Superin- 
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tendent. In the recent General Conference in Tokyo five of the 
twenty-three ministerial delegates were missionaries. The Chair- 
man of the Committee on Itinerancy was a missionary. There 
was not the slightest indication of a line drawn between mission- 
aries and Japanese in committees or on the floor of the Conference. 
They were equals among equals. We receive our appointments at 
the hands of Bishop Harris, though they are read at the close of 
Conference by Bishop Hiraiwa, not as a separate group of appoint- 
ments, but as regular members of Conference. Missionaries who 
are District Superintendents have their place in the cabinet, and 
in no wise differ from Japanese District Superintendents. Mis- 
sionaries who are not District Superintendents, appointed to 
evangelistic work, are doing over again the kind of work our 
fathers did when they came as missionary pioneers to Japan. For 
the evangelistic missionary has usually only an indirect relation 
to the organized churches of the Conference. The Japan Meth- 
odist Church is not able, and presumably will not be able for some 
time, to undertake new work, at least to any great extent. Its 
best efforts must be bent upon strengthening the already established 
churches, developing in them self-support, and making them cen- 
ters of religious activity. But the great rural field of Japan 
which has hardly been touched by the gospel, the approximately 
forty millions of people in Japan who have no Christian privileges 
whatever, the Japan Methodist Church for the present can hardly 
enter this field. It is the glorious opportunity of the evangelistic 
missionary. It is his to open new work, to nourish and develop 
weak work up to the point where it can take its place as a regular 
church. Of course he cannot establish the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but it is a great privilege to be breaking up the soil and 
sowing the seed for the Methodism of Japan. These missionaries 
have some appropriation for their evangelistic work other than 
the lump sum given to the Japan Methodist Church. That appro- 
priation is now woefully small, and has to be supplemented by 
special gifts, and it.is our hope that as the second sum diminishes 
the first will proportionately increase. There is absolutely un- 
limited field for the activities of an evangelistic Methodist mission- 
ary in Japan. 
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Our other mission activities have not been affected by the 
organization of the Japan Methodist Church. We have all our 
woman’s work, our schools, and our Publishing House exactly as 
they were before the independent church was formed, only happily 
improving year by year. The deans of the two theological schools 
in which the Japan Methodist ministry is being trained are mis- 
sionaries. 

What has the Japan Methodist Church accomplished during 
the eight years of its existence ? 

Our Japanese brethren would be the first to admit that it has 
not fulfilled all its hopes of growth and success. If any one of us 
has, surely our hopes were not high enough. If statistics are worth 
anything, and I am quite sure they are as dependable in Japan 
as elsewhere, we may thank God for healthy growth during these 
years. Let me briefly quote some figures that testify to this in- 
erease. The Church membership has grown 25 per cent, from 
12,014 to 15,337. The rolls are kept carefully trimmed in Japan 
because the connectional funds are assessed according to the local 
church membership. Eight years ago there were 242 Sunday 
schools with 20,000 scholars. There are now 392 schools with 
27,000 scholars. The amount raised for all purposes was under 
$20,000. This year it was $32,000. There were then 40 theo- 
logical students, most of them special. There are now 95, a large 
majority of them regular. There were 16 entirely self-supporting 
churches. There are now 25. There has been no backward drift 
in any department of work. The best gains of all have been made 
during the last year. There is much to thank God for in a church 
that during the past year reports, with a membership of 14,300, 
a net gain of 1,048 and the baptism of 1,790 converts, and an in- 
crease of more than 14 per cent in self-support. Evangelism and 
the struggle for self-support are winning side by side. 

To one interested in the development of a native Christian 
church in Japan the Third General‘Conference, held in our theo- 
logical school in Tokyo in October, was a most encouraging and 
inspiring sight. Twenty-three ministers and the same number of 
laymen sat day after day, until midnight of the thirteenth day, 
considering in a spirit of loyalty to Christ and to Methodism the 
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things of the Kingdom. Some of the laymen are men prominent 
in educational and governmental circles in Japan, but their one 
business, from which they never swerved for a moment, was the 
making of Japanese Methodism a fit vessel for God’s use in bring- 
ing salvation to Japan. Most of us think that the day of the 
foreign missionary and his opportunity in Japan have hardly more 
than begun. But we think a very wonderful beginning has been 
made in this group of consecrated ministers and laymen. 

We have no purpose and no desire to suggest the abstract 
question of independent Methodist churches on mission fields. Our 
purpose is, with an independent Methodist church in Japan as a 
fact and under our fostering care, to testify that we find her 
to-day intensely loyal to the traditions and spirit of the mother 
church, still too weak to stand alone but gradually working out 
her financial independence ; relying upon us for the sowing of the 
seed in new ground and the training of her ministry, and giving 
us of the Methodist Episcopal Church the joy of fellowship in 
service in one of the very needy corners of the whitening harvest 


field. 


Cduria J. 
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STOKE POGIS AND THE ELEGY 


Tuz imperishable monument erected to the memory of 
Thomas Gray is not a marble shaft recording in chiseled characters 
the fame and achievements of this modest poet who has expressed 
as perhaps few other bards have done our own philosophic views 
of life and death. It is not an imposing mausoleum beneath which 
in costly sarcophagus he sleeps the sleep which God alone can break. 
It is no institution of brick and stone in which a community’s 
unfortunates are housed and fed and their aches and pains soothed 
and cured. Gray’s monument is the immortal “Elegy” and the 
quiet, peaceful churchyard slumbering as soundly and sweetly in 
the elm-shaded fields of Stoke Pogis as do the “rude forefathers of 
the hamlet” in its own sheltering embrace. It has been said—and 
perhaps with truth—that the man who is worthy and deserving 
a monument should never have one. In the case of Thomas Gray 
the principle is carried out to the letter. Not a word on stone or 
marble marks the resting place of him who in all justice may be 
called the Scholar Poet of England, an honor which can be chal- 
lenged by but one other British bard, John Milton. If you would 
seek Gray’s monument—and it is abundantly worth all the pains— 
take with you a copy of the “Elegy,” go to Stoke Pogis, and look 


around you. 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


“Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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“Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


England is a land of nooks and corners which are everywhere 
playing hide-and-seek with the visitor, and the constant running 
across these charming bits of rustic scenery, waiting to be “tagged” 
at every wayside bend, give an attractiveness to a landscape that 
might otherwise be uninteresting and monotonous. For the most 
part, save in Cumberland and Westmorland Counties and in a small 
portion of Lancashire, England failed to inherit from Mother 
Nature a legacy of mountain crags and wild valleys. Nevertheless 
she had no occasion to “break the will,” for the rural robe which 
she did receive as her inheritance is one of wondrous charm and 
beauty. It is everywhere embroidered with a border of rose and 
holly hedges, byways and sylvan lanes o’er-shadowed with Gothic 
arches of oak and elm, thatched cottages in a setting of green lawns 
and voluptuous gardens, rich pastures, musical water-mills, lyric 
brooks, loitering rivers with a movement scarcely perceptible to 
the eye, as though loth to leave—like happy, yet tired, children— 
the daily-peopled meadows in which they had lingered so merrily 
and long, extensive parks and imposing castles, circular groups 
of trees which look for all the world as though they were clasping 
hands in a “round the green carpet” game, small stone churches 
mellow with the finger touch of time and with a gentle, peaceful 
look that comes from a consciousness of duty done, and the peren- 
nial ivy that like an emerald chain binds all these “figures” to- 
gether in one harmonious whole. Amid such surroundings lies 
Stoke Pogis Park, keeping watch and ward over Saint Giles’s 
Church and its far-famed churchyard. 

From the village of Slough, the junction for Windsor Castle 
and Eton, the road to the district of the “Elegy” winds meander- 
ingly through a richly cultivated country; on one side fields and 
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highly productive gardens, on the other cherry orchards, in the 
early spring piled high with delicately-scented blossom drifts, while 
in the autumn haze they are like so many crimson cloaks hung 


out on limbs to air. One approaches the “country churchyard” 
with a reverence akin to worship, a feeling that is intensified as 
he stands before the outer wooden gate and spells the inscription 
carved in Old English characters on the oaken beam above. For 
is it not a truth—the sentence there engraved : 


“The place where thou standest is holy ground”? 


Since the writing of Gray’s masterpiece the churchyard has 
been at irregular periods enlarged, evidence of which fact can be 
seen in the breaks of the inclosing wall; each new section bearing 
traces of a later construction than that immediately adjoining, and 
each added section is constructed out of a different building ma- 
terial. The older parts of the yard—the original plot of all being 
that portion by which the church is surrounded—are approached 
by a rose-lined pathway through the latest addition, which reminds 
one of a miniature “new country” but lately “staked out” for 
settlers, in contrast with the ancient lot crowded with its narrow 
dwellings from which one moves not out forever, the doors having 
once been closed and barred. “The position of the church and 
churchyard, remote as it is from any village”’—and this is a com- 
mon occurrence in England—‘is accounted for” by the present 
Vicar of Saint Giles “by its near neighborhood to the ‘great house,’ 
some two hundred yards away; first, no doubt, a Saxon Thane’s 
dwelling, then the Molyns ‘embattled castle’ of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and, lastly, the Elizabethan manor house, completed, in 1555, 
by the second Earl of Huntingdon. This latter building was, in 
its turn, to a great extent demolished about the year 1790, when 
the present mansion, in the Italian style, was erected in the center 
of the park by Mr. John Penn.” 

Mr. John Penn, it may be interesting to know, was a member 
of the family to which our own William Penn belonged, and whose 
body now rests not very far away, in a small graveyard at Jordans, 
a not unattractive rural village. 

“The oldest existing portion of the church is the north wall 
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of the chancel, which contains a small Norman window, as well 
as two early English lancet windows.” There is a small recess in 
this portion of the church, known as the “leper’s window,” through 
which those so afflicted could from without get some “spiritual 
consolation” on a Sabbath day. Perhaps the most noted window 
—or “peep hole,” as it was called—for the use of such unfortunates 
is in the Church of Saint Mary at Warwick. “The part of the 
church which the visitor first sees, in the path approached, is of 
dull red brick covered with old stucco, whose windows are of a 
plain Tudor type. This is the Hastings Chapel, built in the angle 
of the chancel and the south aisle two hundred years later than 
the rest of the edifice.” The “ivy-mantled tower” of the “Elegy” 
—which is of stone—is surmounted by a wooden spire which was 
added to the church in 1831. 

Saint Giles contains the famous bicycle window, so “named 
from a figure that bestrides a contrivance resembling the ancient 
hobby-horse, which he pushes with one foot.” However much we 
may boast of our present-day discoveries and twentieth century 
inventions, we might as well acknowledge the fact that there is 
nothing new under the sun; a statement a wise man made and 
which we may confirm! 

In the first nine stanzas of the “Elegy,” it may be recalled, 
the poet is referring to the “rude forefathers of the hamlet” who 
lie buried in the yard outside the church. Beginning with the 
tenth stanza he addresses his thoughts to the “gentry” who have 
had a more imposing interment within: 


? 


“Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise 
Where through the long-dawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 


Among the “proud” to whom reference has been thus made in 
the poem may be mentioned the “second founder” of the church, 
De Molyns; the first Earl of Huntingdon, Lord Hastings; Lady 
Cobham, Dr. Gregory Hascard, the Huguenot Dean of Windsor, 
and Edmund Hampdyn. 

The two objects which drew the immediate attention of 
visitors to the churchyard are the famous yew tree and the grave 
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of the man who inscribed it in the World’s Memory Book among 
the treasures that are immortal. 

As Washington Irving is the tutelary genius of the Hudson, 
Goethe of Weimar, Robert Burns of Ayrshire, Tom Moore of the 
Shannon, so Stoke Pogis is inseparably associated with the memory 
of Thomas Gray. He lies buried not far from the east window, 
which looks out from that part of the church that is called the 
Hastings Chapel, and “in the same tomb upon which he has so 
feelingly inscribed his grief at the loss of a beloved parent.” The 
reference is made to the following lines: “In the same pious confi- 
dence, beside her friend and sister, here sleep the remains of 
Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, tender mother of many children, 
one of whom alone had the misfortune to survive her.” 

“Mrs. Gray and her sister lived at West End Farm, a mile 
away, now enlarged and modernized into the mansion of Stoke 
Court. There the poet often visited them and remained for long 
periods, and ‘Gray’s Walk,’ in the grounds, and the arbor where 
he is said to have composed the ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College’ are still pointed out.” 

The yew tree in this “haunt of ancient peace” is reckoned 
to be not less than nine hundred years old. “That yew-tree’s 
shade,” under which Gray was accustomed to sit on an old wooden 
bench as he slowly evolved the lines that are now household words 
wherever the English language is spoken, covers, with its hoary, 
sheltering branches fondly held over them, like the hand of some 
well-loved priest in holy benediction, twenty-eight monuments that 
mark as many graves, to say nothing of others over which perhaps 
no “trophies” have been raised. The prop upholding many a low, 
wide-spreading limb of this ancient yew tree forcibly reminds 
one of the supporting crutch of seme battle-scarred veteran who 
has survived almost even the memory of his country’s wars in 
which he bore a distinguished and honored part. There are no 
elms in this sacred inclosure. The “rugged elms” referred to in 
the poem may perhaps be those in the meadow just beyond the 
ivy-covered boundary of the churchyard, so near that they almost 
literally shade the spot “where heaves the turf in many a molder- 
ing heap.” In one straight line, side by side, may be seen eighteen 
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grass-grown, though unmarked, “narrow cells.” Originally these 
graves had wooden markers, as evidence of such may still be 
observed. In shape they are not unlike the now long-disused 
village stocks, and were the “frail memorials” of which the poet 
makes mention. 

In place of fame and elegy the “unlettered muse” has indeed 
supplied “many a holy text,” and the same are found repeated on 
stone after stone above the humble graves. Among them may be 
noted : 


“Not my will, but Thine be done.” 
“Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out.” 
“In Thee, O Lord, have I put my trust.” 
“As for man, his days are as grass.” 
“In Thy presence is fullness of joy.” 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.” 
“Thou skalt come to thy grave in full age, 
Like as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” 


Other epitaphs in the churchyard are of a different character, 
and they appear not only spelled by the “unlettered muse” but 
composed—as .well—by the same well-meaning individual. 


“Farewell, my Husband and Children dear, 
And all friends left behind. 
Prepared be to follow me, 
And bear me in your mind; 
To part with you great sorrow was, 
More joy for to ensue, 
I hope to rest among the just, 
And there to meet with you.” 


This epitaph, on a stone honored by being under the yew tree, is, 
as may be observed, especially elaborate. The following inscription 
might well be included among those to which Gray has referred 
as worthy and uplifting agencies “that teach the rustic moralist 
to die”: 

“Teach me to live that I may dread 

The grave as little as my bed. 


Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at that awful day.” 


Even among such “sacred things” as epitaphs humor may not 
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be lacking, although in the following inscriptions it assuredly 
not intentional : 


“O cruel death, thou art severe, 
To take away my wife so dear; 
But since God has gave him leave, 
I trust her soul He will receive. 


“Sincerely and deeply regretted, 
Jesus, my all to heaven is gone, 
Her whom I fixed my hope upon. 
Her tracks I see, and I'll pursue 
The narrow way till her I view.” 


A copy of the “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
in its author’s clearly legible hand, is preserved among the papers, 
letters, and manuscripts in the British Museum, but the original 
draft, with erasures and interlinear expressions, is to be seen in 
the museum at Eton, together with the “Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College.” This original manuscript copy of the “Elegy” 
was bequeathed by Thomas Gray to his friend and biographer, 
William Mason, Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. It 
afterward came into the hands of Sir William Augustus Fraser, 
who willed it to the library of Eton College until such time as a 
museum should be established, to which the manuscript must then 
be transferred. It was further stipulated in Sir William’s will 
that no facsimile of the “Elegy” should ever be made, and that 
no photograph of it should ever be taken. If this condition were 
violated the manuscript would then revert to the donor’s heirs. 
The “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College” was purchased 
in its original form by six Eton alumni, for the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds, and presented by them to their alma mater, to be 
preserved with the “Elegy.” 

As a general elegy Thomas Gray’s great masterpiece stands 
alone; it knows no rival, and it has no peer. Few poems in the 
English language are so widely known, and perhaps none has had 
so abiding an influence on the world’s later literature as has this 
“golden utterance.” It is not a hurriedly written production— 
not a poem “struck off at white heat” as were “Tam o’ Shanter,” 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” and “Alexander’s Feast’; it grew 
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and crystallized in the poet’s mind during a brooding process ex- 
tending over many years. “When the sower went forth to sow, 
the seed that soon sprang up, because it had no root, almost im- 
mediately withered away. It is the plant that develops under the 
sunshine and tempests of a season that brings forth the desired 
fruit.” As with the “Elegy” so with tthe majority of the world’s 
masterpieces—the writer must not only go forth to sow but there 
must be a long maturing time before the realization of an abundant 
harvest. 

I have seen Stoke Pogis in mid-autumn, when the coloring of 
the foliage, less passionate than with us in a corresponding season, 
shed a golden halo over church and tomb; I have seen the farmer 
at curfew time plodding his way across the neighboring fields; I 
have seen the Genius of an English evening tuck the countryside 
away for a night of restful slumber; I have seen the buds of early 
spring-time unfold with a lyric sweetness, quiet and soothing, 
lest they disturb by a too violent demonstration the sleepers at 
their elbow: and the scene is one that lingers in the memory, not 
alone for the natural beauties witnessed, appealingly attractive 
in themselves—but doubly so by associating with them the deep 
and abiding philosophy of the simple-worded “Elegy” 
an unassuming, humble poet in a country churchyard. 


written by 
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HOW WE LISTENED TO BROWNING’S “EASTER-DAY” 


Ir is a homely comparison, but we listen to Robert Browning’s 
poetry much as we watch the flight of the blackbirds in autumn. 
They gather in the woods by our door, chattering sociably; they 
flit to a grove a little farther south; then we hear them across an 
arm of the bay, still sociable. On they go by happy stages south- 
ward, till one day a breath of the warm Southland reaches them. 
Then—who knows ‘—with a thrill of glad expectancy, without a 
pause, straight as an arrow the course is pursued, and the great 
flock arrives. When Browning made Paracelsus say: 


“I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but. . 


I shall arrive,” 


he described unconsciously the course of his own thoughts—a 
course that lovers of Browning delight to follow. His readers 
know well that the poet in his flight toward a definite end will 
chat in a friendly manner—almost, if not quite, chatter—even 
though such themes as life, death, and immortality engage his 
attention ; that he will be attracted into various by-paths, interest- 
ing and even humorous, and it behooves the listener first of all 
to follow good-naturedly, not with puckered, puzzled brow; that 
he will lead his followers far afield at times, but in the end— 
perhaps at the very end—will swing back again to the course of 
his flight, and in triumph arrive. What a dramatist he is in his 
power to heighten psychological effects! All this is felt keenly 
as a little group of friends listen one afternoon to a reading of 
Browning’s “Easter-Day.” The fact that we have read it many 
times before makes it easier now to see it as a whole. Commenta- 
tors have called this poem a dialogue, but as we listen it seems 
to us as plainly a monologue as are any of the other poems. It 
is the doubting believer that does all the talking, quoting exactly— 
in a dramatic manner, to be sure—the words of his good-natured 
philosophical friend. We can imagine, almost, this second person, 
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with a droll twinkle in his eye, sitting silent, as the disturbed, 
would-be believer tosses the arguments back and forth that exist 
really in his own mind, but which for clarity—and fitly doubtless— 
he foists in part on the listener. No wonder the speaker pauses 
once and asks, “Do you say this, or I?” And in imagination we 
hear the cheerful, acquiescing reply, “O, any way you like, so 
long as you thresh the matter over.” 

In the first stanza the troublesome question is stated—one 
that must have vexed many a soul at the period of the writing of 
the poem, 1850, when the religious thought of Europe was being 
disturbed by theological leaders. “How very hard it is to be a 
Christian !” is the abrupt, plain statement. It is harder to realize 
than any other aim in life. True, the end may be greater and 
the labor therefore more difficult, as the friend suggests, but 
then—and here comes the chief difficulty—the end is not clear. 

“We do not see it where it is, 
At the beginning of the race: 
As we proceed it shifts its place, 


And where we looked for crowns to fall 
We find the tug’s to come—that’s all.” 


A gleam of light shoots across the minds of the listeners. Tlic 
poet’s line of flight—have we caught it? Incompleteness 
Easter-Day ! 

Stanzas follow and we gain a more vivid impression of why 
it is hard for this believer to be a Christian and why the sugges- 
tions of his friend bring no relief to the situation. It is hard to 
be a Christian, because— 

It is hard, first, to believe. Ah! could one only believe that 
God’s commands were God’s indeed who wouldn’t obey them? Who 
wouldn’t give his body to be burned, etc., ete. ? 

“How gladly!—if I make acquist, 


Through the brief minute’s fierce annoy, 
Of God’s eternity of joy.” 


It is hard to joint this flexible, finite life into the fixed and 
infinite. Could one do this, would he not spurn as trifling the 


trials of this mortal life ? 
Faith? Have faith? It is hard again to test God’s great 
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purposes, as weak beings conceive of them, with faith as a touch- 
stone. This method might answer among ourselves for testing 
one another— 
“But God, bethink you! I would fain 
Conceive of the Creator’s reign 
As based upon exacter laws 
Than creatures build by with applause.” 


It is harder yet to read God’s speech in nature. Go out into 
the world, walk up and down in it—that’s an old story, and its 
end as old. The inquirer returns with his questions “flung back 
unanswered flat.” 

Then what is to be done? The believer’s consoling friend, 
who takes the line of least resistance, advises him to make the 
best of things, to pin his faith to a few points, as he would a cur- 
tain— 

“From gap to gap 
One hangs up a huge curtain so, 
Grandly, nor seeks to have it go 
Foldless and flat along the wall. 
What care I if some interval 
Of life less plainly may depend 
On God? I'd hang there to the end; 
And thus I should not find it hard 
To be a Christian, and debarred 
From trailing on the earth till furled 
Away by death. Renounce the world!” 


O, yes, the complacent adviser makes things easy now. It isn’t 
hard, even to renounce the world. People give up its so-called 
pleasures for the sake of collecting beetles, rare snuff-boxes, and 
other objects that to the speaker are trifles. How easy, then, for 
him to do the same and gain a palm-branch and a throne! The 
believer falls in with the argument far enough to admit that, 
following this course, a person would meet with no difficulty in 
historical evidence—in Moses or Jonah—or in finding a creed 
suited to his heart’s need. And as for renouncing the world— 
the believer quotes his friend’s easy views. We who are listening 
to the poem might wonder at this point what flaw could be found 
in that beautiful interpretation of renunciation—not to spurn a 
single gift or forego one real gain; to taste all with gravity and 
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temperance ; to discern in every gift, love; to discern in the light 
of love that sorrows are very near to joy. There is a flaw, how- 
ever, and in the light of what follows further on we know that 
right here is one of the gaps between the soul and the peace it is 
seeking. One of the great truths the soul had to learn is indicated 
at this point. but it took the vision of the Judgment-Day to make 
him see it. 

With a few strokes the believer makes it doubly hard again. 
He can’t feel that he is to enjoy the things of this earth when he 
has been told so plainly to renounce them, that earth’s gain is 
loss. Then—that Birth, that Life, that Death, eighteen centuries 
ago—it is hard to believe that it took place simply to give his joys 
a zest and prove his sorrows for the best. Such love is beyond his 
conception. Thus we behold another chasm between the soul and 
God. 

Hereupon the adviser comes back to his old attitude of com- 
fort. He bids the believer follow the example of the martyrs, 
deny his body, give it up to be tortured and burned, if necessary. 
At this, the believer swings back to the point at which he started. 
The end is not clear. What if it be death and nothing else? The 
collectors of beetles and snuff-boxes may fare better than he. How- 
ever, he has chosen the better part. His faith may be shaken, but 
not overturned, and he ends the argument by having proved how 
hard it is to be a Christian. 

What has been gained by the foregoing? A person listening 
to the poem for the first time might agree with the conclusion of 
the friend, who has been undisturbed formerly by doubts: 

“Proved or not, 
Howe’er you wis, small thanks, I wot, 
You get of mine for taking pains 
To make it hard to me. Who gains 
By that, I wonder? Here I live 
In trusting ease; and here you drive 


At causing me to lose what most 
Yourself would mourn for had you lost 


” 


It is now the believer’s turn to turn comforter. He assures 
his friend that he hasn’t lost much, that his faith is that of 
schylus, a blind hope with which to spice the meal of life, not 
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that of Saint Paul, a substance “to take at need the victuals’ place.” 
Suppose he should find after having dined that the meal didn’t 
end all—suppose, turning to his rest, he should find—what? 
Interest is rising. 

The speaker has spoken lightly at times, but there is no need 


of his saying at this point: 
“Now you shall see 
And judge if a mere foppery 
Pricks on my speaking!” 


Something is coming that will make all the preceding worth while. 
How the interest is further heightened by two or three skillful 
remarks! Something is to be told—“as solemn, strange, and dread 
a thing as in the range of facts—or fancies . . . e’er happened.” 
Will anybody listen? If he does, he will say it is false, or at best, 
judging from the ordinary run of mortals, nobody will be frayed 
by his warnings or converted. Could anything more potent have 
been said to make a listener sit up and pay closer attention now 
than ever before ¢ 

The wonderful tale begins and we get the setting: Easter 
night, three years ago, as the speaker is crossing the common 
where the chapel stands made famous in “Christmas-Eve.” The 
man is arguing with himself much as he has argued just now with 


his friend. 

“One thing 
Remained, however—one that tasked 
My soul to answer; and I asked, 
Fairly and frankly, what might be 
That History, that Faith, to me 
—Me there—not me in some domain 
Built up and peopled by my brain, 
Weighing its merits as one weighs 
Mere theories for blame or praise, 


But my faith there, or none at all. 
‘How were my cause, now, did I fall 
Dead here this minute—should I lie 
Faithful or faithless?’ ” 


We are following with the deepest interest, when suddenly the 
speaker runs off on a bit of personal reminiscence. How could he 
do it? we think. Only for an instant, however, the impatience is 
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felt, for in the homely reference to his childish traits and the old 
nurse the believer has only paved the way for another step in 
the climb to the point of highest interest. What a thrill we feel, 
in that talk with Common Sense, as the soul, tossed with doubts, 
like the ship, waterlogged, masts by the board, bulwarks gone, 
bears bravely on. The man utters his great cry and it becomes 


ours: 
“Would the ship reach home! 


I wish indeed ‘God’s kingdom come’— 
The day when I shall see appear 

His bidding as my duty, clear 

From doubt!” 


He is sure that time will come—the Judgment—Easter Day may 
bring it. That would be so fitting—the springtime, when every- 
thing is ready to pursue its tasks as it was wont to do. Even the 
skylark would feel the surprise, as we ourselves. 


“I fancy why the trumpet blows; 
Plainly, to wake one. From repose 
We shall start up, at last awake 
From life, that insane dream we take 
For waking now, because it seems.” 


He runs on a little further in his soliloquy on the common, and 
thinks how we shall laugh at our fears as we do now after our 
dreams are over. We just missed the prize often in our dreams, 
we were frightened with evil shapes, but in the dream of life— 
talk not of fears and loss—why don’t we do as his old nurse bade 
him, “Pinch your own arm, boy, and you'll wake!” 

A light remark? Possibly, but a great truth is in it. After 
it came his waking time. He relates—the dome of heaven was 
lighted ; the clouds became ripples of fire; the earth was lit as if 
a dragon’s nostril split and all his ire o’erflowed. Intervals of 


darkness followed— 
“A dearth 
Of fire i’ the violet intervals, 
Leaving exposed the utmost walls 
Of time, about to tumble in 
And end the world.” 


The Judgment-Day had come, and the intuition of it burned all 
darkness from his soul. There he stood, found and fixed, and 
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knew he was choosing the world. He formulated a plea, an 
apology, an excuse for his choice. There was a final belch of 
fire like blood; the fire was sky and the sky fire, then ashes, and 
a Voice spoke: 

“ ‘Life is done, 


Time ends, Eternity’s begun, 
And thou art judged for evermore.’ ”’ 


The fire vanished and earth seemed as before. Just as things 
became normal and he felt like himself he heard again the Voice. 
What a striking comparison is made before we are allowed to see 
the form that spoke: 

“Motionless, thus, He spoke to me, 


Who fell before His feet, a mass, 
No.man now.” 


Wise words were uttered. The man has had opportunity for 
finding and tasting not only the earthly, but, flitting over the 
earthly, the heavenly as well. He chose earth, however, and earth 
it shall be. 

“*Thou art shut 
Out of the heaven of spirit; glut 
Thy sense upon the world: ‘tis thine 
Forever—take it!’” 


The man’s soul broke out in a transport. “How? Is mine 
the world?” he cried. The Voice continued : 


“ *Expend 
Eternity upon its shows 
Flung thee as freely as one rose, 
Out of a summer’s opulence, 
Over the Eden-barrier whence 
Thou art excluded. Knock in vain!’” 


Not yet did he realize any limitation. 


“I sat up. All was still again. 

I breathed free: to my heart back fled 
The warmth. ‘But, all the world!’ I said. 
I stooped and picked a leaf of fern, 
And recollected I might learn 

From books how many myriad sorts 

Of fern exist, to trust reports, 

Each as distinct and beautiful 

As this, the very first I cull. 
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Think, from the first leaf to the last! 
Conceive, then, earth’s resources! Vast 
Exhaustless beauty, endless change 

Of wonder! And this foot shall range 
Alps, Andes—and this eye devour 

The bee-bird and the aloe-flower!” 


Then the Voice again—and the man who made his own 
sentence realized that all the beauty in nature that he had chosen 
was only a pledge of beauty in a fuller plenitude; that the wise 
who waited in God’s antechamber, earth, knew by its riches what 
_ royalties lay in store one step past the entrance door. We who 
are listening to the poem bear witness now—the soul is preparing 
for its “leap to God.” Renounce the world and its beauty? No, 
not as a foretaste. Yes, as an ultimate end. 

Swiftly the story of the vision is told. Though sharp despair 
shot through the soul of the believer at what he has discovered 
he turned hopefully to another field of study. Art was something 
finer than nature. In art, in the statuary of the Greeks, in Italy’s 
paintings, he would seek the impress of man on the earth. Again 
the Voice and again incompleteness was announced. The per- 


fection in the souls of artists—the perfect form, the perfect face— 
he would find only hinted at in their works. Have not the great 
artists cried out against being judged by their works? The Voice 
reminded : 


“*Think now 
What pomp in Buonarroti’s brow, 
With its new palace-brain, where dwells 
Superb the soul unvexed by cells 
That crumbled with the transient clay! 
What visions will his right hand’s sway 
Still turn to forms, as still they burst 
Upon him!’” 


The Voice went on relentlessly : 


“Does it confound thee—this first page 
Emblazoning man’s heritage?— 

Can this alone absorb thy sight, 

As pages were not infinite— 

Like the omnipotence which tasks 
Itself to furnish all that asks 

The soul it means to satiate?” 
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A second time he realized his loss in earth’s gain. What would 
he turn to next? He cried in anguish, “Mind, the mind! .. . 
Mind is best—I will seize mind, forego the rest!” He would spin 
dervishlike through science, philosophy, history, and verse, until 
he half broke the chain that bound him to earth. There was no 
need to teil him now that again he would find he had chosen the 
less for the greater, the part for the whole, the limited for the 
illimitable. He knew this goal was a ruin like the rest, and the 
bliss of the race was not worth the running. He had been blind. 
Work as hard as the craftsman might on the wind-lyre, it was the 
South that produced the music, and work as hard as he might on 
his poetry, the poet knew God’s part in it. There were gleams of 
heaven in his verse, but only gleams, 


“*Now the whole sun’s his [the poet’s] heritage!’” 


and the man was doomed again to take up his world. 
What a concession is made in the following lines: 


“Behold my spirit bleeds, 
Catches no more at broken reeds; 
But lilies flower those reeds above: 
I let the world go, and take love!” 


He craved the love of human beings. That had repaired all ill, 
cured wrong, soothed grief. He would find some semblance of a 
woman with eyes to help him forget what he had lost. At this 
choice the figure rose in wrath and towered above him, and the 
Voice smote on his ears: 


“Is this thy final choice? 
Love is the best? "Tis somewhat late!’” 


Love had been manifested in everything he had chosen—within, 
without, curled round about everything, ready to clasp him. He 
was blind to that great reality—now he would choose its semblance. 
That wonderful story of God’s love he had questioned—there was 
too much love in it for him to admit its truth. How could God 
love so? Why, everything was built on love. Love was, is, the 
basis of the whole plan. God’s perfect love was no invention of 
man. 
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As these thoughts burned into his soul, the believer turned to 
his last resort: 


“Thou Love of God! Or let me die, 
Or grant what shall seem heaven almost: 
Let me not know that all is lost 
Though lost it be, leave me not tied 
To this despair, this corpse-like bride! 
Let the old life seem mine—no more— 
With limitation as before, 

With darkness, hunger, toil, distress; 
Be all the earth a wilderness! 

Only let me go on, go on, 

Still hoping ever and anon 

To reach one eve the Better Land!” 


The towering figure expanded, expanded, and the man felt the 
whole God within his eyes embrace him. When he came to him- 
self day was breaking, the gray plain was as before. 

The doubting believer has told his story. He thinks it may 
have been all a dream, but, anyway, things have changed. He 
goes through the world now testing, proving, rejecting, preferring, 
struggling, but he does it all differently from before. He is glad 
that he can struggle and strive; that he is not left dead at heart 
in a ghastly smooth life, tame in earth’s paddock as a final prize. 
He thanks God that he can still escape earth’s efforts to capture 
him and hold him fast a prisoner; that no future paradise stands 
barred to his entry, and—he still finds it hard to be a Christian. 

Then comes the glad, triumphant outburst in the three closing 
lines. The soul and the poet have arrived; the way is opened ; the 
riddle is solved ; life is infinite, endless— 

“But Easter Day breaks! But 


Christ rises! Mercy every way 
Is infinite—and who can say?” 


The storm-tossed soul is in smooth waters. He will go on, go on, 
and “reach one eve the Better Land!” 


ELAS, Dotter 





The Advertising Man Talks 


THE ADVERTISING MAN TALKS 


He was the only other occupant of the Pullman and the 
conversation, starting from, “What’s your line?” that universal 
point of departure, had taken its rambling and leisurely way till 
it had reached the Elysian fields of real intimacy. To my reply 
that I was a preacher he had told me that that was his business 
too, and we shook hands again. 

“What denomination ?” I had asked. 

“Advertising,” he replied, without a smile. 

From that moment I knew he had something to say and I 
kept diligently angling for it. But we had covered quite a wide 
circle of territory, the ethics of advertising and much more, before 
a chance remark of mine, to the effect that I thought that the 
preachers had learned much from modern advertising, unexpect- 
edly proved to be the “Open Sesame” to his heart. 

“Yes, you have,” he readily agreed. “I’ve been a church- 
goer all my life, and it feels mighty good when I get into a town 
on Saturday and pick up the papers and find that the church has 
really got a place in the sun. I have seen some very good ‘adhesive’ 
sermons on church bulletin boards, too, the kind that stick to a 
man, and yet I’ve often wondered whether a good many preachers 
have really learned the biggest thing that modern advertising has 
got for them. For the most important point of contact between 
the advertising man and the preacher is not in ingenious devices 
for drawing an audience, it has to do with the sermon itself. 
I don’t mean that the advertiser has a brand new lesson for the 
preacher. He hasn’t. Good preachers for centuries have been 
working on principles that are just being put into shape by the 
science of advertising, if you will allow such a high-sounding 
phrase in connection with what has been a very uncertain business. 
It is simply that both of us are working on different aspects of the 
same fundamental art—creating a demand and use for a particular 
thing. You are pushing religion and I am pushing soap, among 
other things, but that does not alter the fact that the rules of the 
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game are the same. And for that matter,” he added with a 
twinkle, “religion and soap are not such distant relatives, either. 

“Advertising has just put some things about the art of pro- 
ducing states of mind in a way that helps us both, but I wonder 
if some preachers are not liable to copy the superficial and minor 
lessons of advertising, its loud insistence, its clever phrasing and 
ingenious devices, and miss the far bigger thing, which has noth- 
ing to do with bulletin boards and moving pictures and jubilee 
singers, but which has a whole lot to do with preaching. You see, 
I am one of those hopeless old fogies who believe that preaching 
is the preacher’s chief job. Do you remember that old poem of 
Emerson’s where the Days hold out to a man a lot of gifts—king- 
doms and all sorts of things—and he takes only a couple of apples 
and something else to eat and lets them go by? I am not a literary 
shark, but I use Emerson in my business. He would have made 
a great ad writer—short crisp sentences with a bite in them. Well, 
I am afraid there are some preachers, with the best intentions 
in the world, who are taking from advertising only a few little 
things for immediate use, like the man in the poem, and letting 
what you might really call a whole kingdom of influence slip by 
without paying much attention to it. 

“No doubt you would be surprised to have me tell you that 
I have learned from a preacher some of the best things I know 
about advertising. And don’t go forming in your mind a picture of 
an ecclesiastical ‘hustler,’ either, because he isn’t. Not a bit of 
it. Many folks would call him an ‘old fogy.’ I have never found 
that the man we call a ‘hustler-—the ‘whoop-it-up’ sort of chap— 
gets very far down to bed rock in any business. He is an over- 
praised institution. This man preaches in a little town in Ver- 
mont where I grew up and where I spend my summers. The 
summer people up there actually smile at him. They call him 
‘quaint,’ ‘delightfully old-fashioned,’ and all that sort of thing, 
but I’ve watched him, and I’ve watched that little town for twenty 
years, and for the real business that he is at, creating a steady and 
growing demand and use for the thing he is projecting—the Chris- 
tian religion—any advertising expert in the country can take his 
hat off to him. For the thing was actually used in that town. 
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For persuading people about religion until they come to the 
‘buying point’ a good many ‘up-to-date’ advertisers in city pulpits 
are mere tyros, sir, mere tyros, compared to him. I have studied 
that man and the way he worked and I have learned from him a 
good dea! about creating a demand for all kinds of things, from 
Portland cement to taleum powder. 

“George Batten says that the purpose of an advertisement is 
to get itself believed, remembered, and acted upon. I don’t know 
that you could get a better statement of what you are aiming at 
in the pulpit every Sunday; could you? I have spent a good 
many years writing advertisements six days a week and listen- 
ing to sermons on Sunday and all the time I have grown in the 
belief that the points of a good advertisement and of a good sermon 
are just about the same. The experiences that have taught me 
the little I know have been costly and humiliating; humiliating, 
because the things so obvious and elementary that they were right 
in front of my eyes have been the very things that I have taken 
a long time to see. But I guess the blunder is not so uncommon 
after all. 

“Take the most elementary thing of all, for instance the fact 
that to secure effective publicity for anything you have actually 
got to study the article. Why, that’s an axiom! Everyone knows 
it in an unthinking sort of way, but there are many advertising 
experts who do not believe it any more than I did when I began. 
I began to write advertisements with a knack for phrases, a ‘nose 
for the unusual,’ and more or less superficial cleverness that really 
got quite surprising results for such meager capital, but fortu- 
nately I fell into many a ditch quite early from the simple fact 
that, while talking quite interestingly in print, I did not really 
know all the ins and outs of the thing I was talking about. Irvin 
Cobb says it is one of the ‘mysteries’ of the writing business that to 
make the deepest impression on your reader you must know what 
you are writing about. Some clever and superficial work may 
pass the test, but sooner or later the man who knows little about 
paints or painting, but who tries to write ads that aim to influence 
people to buy certain paints and do certain kinds of painting, will 
betray himself. Be sure your sins of omission will find you out. 
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I remember one particularly fine series of advertisements I did 
for an agricultural implement firm. They were really bright. 
The only trouble with them, as my client very gently pointed out 
to me, was that they showed such little acquaintance with farm 
labor that any farmer would laugh at them. It seemed too bad 
to discard such clever writing for so prosaic a reason as that! 
Last year, when our firm took a contract to advertise Portland 
cement, I spent a whole month learning how it was made and 
digging up some points why that cement was the best to buy. I 
believe I could have made the stuff myself when I sat down to 
write the ads. It paid, too. 

“T have heard too much strong preaching for me to criticize 
preaching in general. More than that, I think that Christianity 
has received and is receiving the most effective publicity that has 
ever been given to anything under the sun. Yet I hear a lot of 
preaching in the course of a year’s travel that makes me think that 
some of the men who do it are in the same position that I was: 
they do not thoroughly know their article. Since the war began 
I have heard at least fifty sermons on war and peace and you 
would be surprised to know what a confused blur those fifty 
sermons make on my mind. A few stand out clear as a sunbeam, 
but put them all together and you have something about as clearly 
defined as a composite photograph of the presidents of the United 
States. It looks decidedly as though a good many men had never 
really dug out what Jesus actually taught about war and peace, 
or what the Christian message really is in confused days like these. 
Flaming eloquence is a poor substitute for clear knowledge of 
fundamental Christian teaching set forth so directly that a way- 
faring man, like myself, though a fool, again like myself, need 
not err therein. A prominent preacher in New York declared 
last fall that the war was the greatest blessing since the Reforma- 
tion. We can all be thankful that there are bright spots to every 
cloud, but a man who talks that way might very well take a few 
hours out of even his busiest day to sit down and read the New 
Testament for a while. Then some men seem to only know in 
spots the thing they are set to project. When they have preached 
on the texts, ‘Servants, obey your masters,’ and, ‘The powers that 
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be are ordained of God,’ they have swung their whole circle. They 
are missing a whole lot of what we advertising men call ‘good 
talking points’ on the social side of Christianity—points that have 
a strong appeal and drawing power in that they make Christianity 
appear as a real part of what men want. I have listened to other 
sermons when for the life of me I could hardly tell whether the 
preacher was recommending ‘righteousness, joy, and peace in the 
Holy Ghost’ or some particular brand of literary criticism to be 
applied to the fourth chapter of the book of Daniel. Of course, 
the effective study of an article goes farther than the thing itself. 
It includes the materials of which it is made, the history and 
development of the business, and, above all, the services it can 
perform. ‘What can it do better than anything else in the world? 
is a fair question that both of us have to be able to answer on the 
spot, and answer convincingly. 

“Right along the same line—there is a vast amount of money 
wasted in advertising that is too vague and general to produce 
results. If a man is advertising Carter’s ink it does not help his 
client much to leave a general impression of ink in the public mind. 
He does not say merely, ‘Use ink,’ but ‘Carter’s ink is everlastingly 
black.’ It is almost impossible to do successful advertising for 
a business or product that has no distinctive features that can be 
stressed in a way to make it preferred to all others, and I am 
sure you will agree with me that there are many sermons preached 
every week, interesting enough and, what is more, true enough, 
but wasted because vague. The appeal is not tied up closely 
enough to a particular thing—the definite acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. A man might listen to a great many sermons and get the 
idea that the Christian message was simply—‘Be good.’ Gerald 
Stanley Lee calls it ‘teasing men to be good.’ If you have no more 
definite message than that you might as well save the money your 
space costs. ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved’ is a message which covers all that is implied in the vague 
and general ‘Be good,’ but it brings a thousand fold more in 
inquiries and results. 

“There is the other big side to this, of course, and that is 
knowing the man we are talking to. My problem is always ‘How 
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will this strike Mr. Prospective Customer? and not, ‘How does 
it strike me, the advertising manager, or Mr. Jones, the president 
of the company ?’ just as yours is, ‘How will this strike Brown the 
grocer, and little Sallie Green!’ and not, ‘How will it strike the 
professor of systematic theology at the seminary?’ Yet a great 
many advertisements throw money to the winds because written 
for the president and a good many sermons are written for minis- 
ters. It is not too much to say that the best national advertising 
is the work of the ‘outside writer,’ the man with the distinct point 
of view of the possible customer. A few years ago an American 
house advertised in Chile using a picture of Santa Claus going 
down an ice-encrusted chimney. The weather in Chile at Christ- 
mas corresponds to summer in the United States and—worse still 
—the Chileans do not recognize Santa Claus. That was ‘inside 
work’ with a vengeance! And yet it was no worse than a church 
service, which Lyman Abbott says he once attended, where the 
minister was preaching to an audience of aged people and little 
children on how to choose a wife. The mission of both advertising 
and preaching is to develop states of mind, and the bull’s eye we 
are both aiming at is to develop that state of mind which will 
almost involuntarily respond ‘That’s right!’ to what we have to 
say. The only sure way of hitting it is to know the kinks in the 
other man’s mind by living with him. A successful department 
store man makes it a rule to spend some hours on the street in 
front of the windows of his store watching the crowds, to see what 
they find in the windows that is of interest to them. He wanders 
around the sales counters listening to the remarks of the customers 
about the goods. Then he goes back to work prepared to avoid 
the pitfalls of the personal point of view. 

“T know another man who was advertising a washing machine 
and was unable to procure any response. One day he tried to put 
himself in the place of the typical buyer. As soon as he did this 
he concluded he would have to try a washing machine before he 
would buy. So came into being the well-known ‘30 days’ free trial’ 
appeal, which proved a big success. I have to do a great deal of 
that kind of ‘pastoral work’ if I am going to get results. When- 
ever I find that my inquiries are few, or that the cost of each 
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inquiry is going up, it usually means that I have slowed up in my 
outside work and so am losing touch with the man I want to reach. 
I imagine it is much the same with you. The preacher who never 
rings door bells during the week rarely ever rings the bell when he 
shoots in the pulpit on Sunday. That is why I rate that country 
preacher up in Vermont as a past master. He not only knows 
everyone, but he knows among just what mental neighbors in men’s 
minds every sentence he says will have to lodge and what obstacles 
it will have to pass to get in at all. So he always talked to us 
as one who had a feeling for our infirmities, mental as well as 
other kinds. 

“The biggest thing, though, that advertising has to say to-day 
is that ‘sensational’ advertising is, with very few exceptions, poor 
business. That is something which has cost us millions of dollars 
to learn, but we have learned it. Most preachers have always 
known it, but some are still laboring under the delusion that atten- 
tion is a thing to be valued in itself. Attention, in itself, is worth 
just about nothing at all. It must be favorable attention. It is 
comparatively easy to attract attention, if one is satisfied with 
any sort of attention, but it accomplishes nothing if the advertiser 
is regarded with derision or suspicion, as he will be when he adopts 
freakish or sensational schemes. Deceptive headlines, tricks of 
all sorts, have no persuasive value when once the reader becomes 
aware of the deception. If you will read the back pages of your 
magazine carefully you will notice that ‘smart’ writing in the 
advertising business is waning, and for a very solid reason: It 
doesn’t pay. What you as a preacher must achieve, as well as I, 
is not to have a man say ‘What a clever piece of work!’ but to 
have him feel, ‘That is something I want.’ Much advertising has 


been too ‘cute’ and clever to succeed. It may be of use temporarily 
for a cheap article, but even there it arouses suspicion. A few 
years ago a firm with a three-thousand-dollar automobile to sell 
adopted a catchy and breezy style of advertising with great 


financial loss. It might have been useful in connection with a 
five-cent cake of soap, but a man with three thousand dollars to 
put into an automobile is not going to be led to invest by sensa- 
tional headlines. I have often thought of that in church when 
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listening to some self-styled up-to-date preacher ‘smartly’ discuss- 
ing some sensational topic. A man who really takes Christianity 
is getting an expensive thing. Its initial cost is great and its 
upkeep calls for a large outlay in work and sacrifice and money. 
It takes more than bizarre headlines and spectacular performances 
to hold him. He has to be won and held by what we call ‘reason 
why’ copy—straightforward and sincere. Probably the most 
spectacular advertising campaign ever waged in this country was 
that of a breakfast food a few years ago, its cost running into 
millions. It was striking in the extreme—humorous and grotesque. 
Its phrases were on the lips of everyone. But it was a financial 
failure. It got attention, but attention without results is a poor 
prize. I know several ministers who think that by sensationalism 
they are keeping abreast of the times in the business world when, 
as a matter of fact, they are away behind the times. The trained 
advertiser, while always reaching out for a fresh and strong point 
of contact, has put mere sensation aside as a childish and expensive 
toy. 

“My profession has another worth-while thing to say to any- 
one, and that is the cost and worth of a word. Every week men 
write advertisements for the back cover of magazines where it 
costs sometimes a hundred dollars for every word. That puts a 
man on his mettle to drive home his point in a way proportionate 
to its cost. Yet a man doing such a piece of writing is not a whit 
more responsible than the preacher every Sunday. When you 
think of the cost of the plant and its maintenance, and that you 
only get about an hour a week at the most to give your message, 
every word is in its cost literally a golden word and ought to be 
equally golden in its significance. It is a far more serious thing 
to trifle with the half-hour sermon period without going after real 
business than it would be to pay five thousand dollars for the back 
page of The Saturday Evening Post and fill it up with airy noth- 
ings. A high-salaried man with one of the big agencies says that 
when he writes about an article he says to himself, ‘Suppose that 
a man who is not interested has been in this room and is now 
on the point of leaving. He has opened the door and is about to 
step out. What can I say that will stop him and impress the 
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features of this article strongly on his mind? Now, I do not 
mean that every sermon should be a staccato affair, full of exclama- 
tion points, but I think that man’s supposition is a pretty good 
point of view. I have a nephew who has just gone into the 
ministry and I made an agreement with him to telegraph me every 
Saturday night his sermon for Sunday in a fifty-word night letter, 
collect. I told him that if he couldn’t put his point into fifty 
words it wasn’t sharp enough to stick any one with. He says that 
it has done him lots of good, and I know that the telegrams have 
increased in clearness and force. 

“An introduction is, as a rule, about as expensive and danger- 
ous a luxury for a sermon as for an advertisement. Get your point 
of contact, of course, but don’t loiter around doing any sight-seeing. 
When I come to New York every day I come to do business. I 
don’t want to get into a big red sight-seeing car and view Grant's 
Tomb and the Palisades before going to the office. When I go to 
church I go for a purpose just as definite. I do not want to be 
taken on a sight-seeing tour of Palestine, as I frequently am by 
a long introduction which includes views of Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizim with a side light on the Moabites. It is all interesting 
enough, just as a tour of New York is a treat in itself, but it is 
just as far from the purpose. A keener sense of the value of a 
word will also cut down the number of ‘display points,’ to use a 
technical phrase, throughout the whole sermon and the use of 
‘stock illustrations.’ Much advertising loses force from having 
too many points. Sometimes the result is a kind of ‘buzzing, 
blooming blur’ that Professor James talks about. Cutting down 
the number of different points in a sermon is like making a good 
marriage, it ‘halves the troubles and doubles the joys.’ The 
beginner in my line is strongly tempted to make use of a good 
many stock illustrations—cuts—which can be secured from the 
electrotyper and which will fit in ’most anywhere—but just because 
they do fit ’most anywhere and are second-hand they are usually 
waste space. Not any more, though, than the stock illustrations 
in the pulpit. I could tell you off hand fifty illustrations which 
I have been hearing for years from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
which I will hear for the rest of my life, I suppose. These stock 
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illustrations ought to be given an old age pension and retired with 
all the honors of war. They have ‘wrought righteousness, waxed 
mighty in war, and put to flight armies of aliens’ and ought to be 
allowed to spend their last days in peace without being rudely 
disturbed every Sunday. It is much the same with words. The 
curse of most advertising and some preaching is stereotyped, dry 
expression ; saying things in the same words, or about the same 
words, that thousands have used and which only embalm the 
remains of what was once a live fresh idea. A good part of the 
trouble is that many men who are physically active are mentally 
lazy. Both advertising and preaching are full of this general 
monotonous language that is just words, words, words; no interest- 
ing facts, no fresh, life-like descriptions. 

“Perhaps one of the biggest leaks in modern business happens 
when the prospective customer is not given a ready and easy 
opportunity to buy, and it happens oftener than you would 
imagine. A firm may advertise a good product in a strong convinc- 
ing way, but it is wasted if the man reached does not have «an 
opportunity to take the goods while he is interested. A large 
concern, selling by mail an article priced at fifty dollars, inserted 
pages of advertising that cost from five hundred to two thousand 
dollars each when no facilities had been provided by which the 
customer could purchase. I have seen the same thing in church 
scores of times and it is just as poor business there as anywhere. 
I have listened to many a genuinely moving appeal to people to 
become followers of Christ, sermons that had a real grip to them, 
but absolutely no opportunity was given to do the thing the 
preacher asked them to do—register a decision. When a man 
listens to a number of appeals like that, without a chance to act 
in definite way, they will lose their power with him after a while, 
and I believe that is what has happened in many cases. When 
you ask men to accept Christianity give them a chance to do it. I 
shall never forget going to church with a shoe salesman years ago 
in Cincinnati. As we were coming out of the church he said to 
me, ‘It was a lucky thing the preacher didn’t call for a show down 
this morning. I wonld have gone up sure.’ He called it ‘lucky,’ 
but I knew in his heart he was sorry. 
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“There are a couple of other things we have learned at a 
big price. Most preachers have always known them, but I wish 
every one did. One is that the affirmative form of appeal is by 
far the biggest winner. There are effective ads which say ‘Don’t 
do this,’ and ‘Don’t do that,’ but as a rule it is the positive affirma- 
tive ad that convinces, just as the positive sermon does. And 
the strongest appeal is the one that in some way or other reaches 
the emotions. The most effective advertisement ever used in 
America was the ‘Smiling Joe’ advertisement of the Sea Side 
Hospital at Coney Island. It built a quarter-million-dollar 
hospital. It grasped the heartstrings of thousands with an 
irresistible pull because it analyzed 100 per cent sheer ‘human 
interest.” Whenever you can touch the emotions in a strong and 
legitimate way, you reach—”’ 


“Chicago,” called the porter. 
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THE MINISTER’S STUDY OF LITERATURE 


Tue church justly demands that the minister of the gospel 
devote himself wholly to the work of his ministry. With this any 
other interest that may be urged must harmonize. If the study 
of literature has any claim upon the minister it must be found in 
the power of such study to enrich him in his work as a minister. 
The following discussion is an attempt to establish the claim from 
this point of view. 

1. The value is not primarily in the artistic or decorative. 
The happy quotation or the apt literary illustration often makes 
valuable artistic contribution to a sermon; but the study of litera- 
ture with this as the dominant motive cannot commend itself 
to the sincere mind. If this is made the dominant motive the 
result will probably be unfortunate. The preacher will be in 
great danger of developing the habit of constructing ornament, 
of using a quotation of questionable or doubtful value because of 
its artistic merit; because it is beautiful. The weakness is empha- 
sized by the fact that such use defeats its aim. Not being vitally 
useful it thereby ceases to be truly beautiful. Properly to orna- 
ment construction is a merit, to construct ornament is weakness. 
The sound and effective use of quotation is illustrated in the prac- 
tice of Saint Paul and of Jesus. In his sermon on Mars Hill 
Paul skillfully and forcefully, yet naturally and beautifully, com- 
mends his message to his Athenian audience by reinforcing his 
statement with a quotation from one of their poets, “For we are 
also his offspring.” Again, in Romans 3. 9-18, after charging 
that both Jews and Greeks are alike under sin, in order to win 
more ready and powerful acceptance of his appeal he spontane- 
ously breaks out in strong and appropriate quotation from Psalms, 
Proverbs, Isaiah, and Jeremiah: 


“There is none righteous, no, not one; 

There is none that understandeth, 

There is none that seeketh after God; 

They have all turned aside, they are together become unprofitable.” 
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The use of quotation by Jesus is even more suggestive. He came 
triumphant from that great struggle known as the temptation in 
the wilderness. His victory consisted in the adoption of a work- 
ing policy containing three great comprehensive principles. Each 
of these he expressed in quotation. ‘“Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God” 
(Deut. 8. 3). With this he is represented as expressing his deter- 
mination to exhibit his sonship, and thereby securely plant the 
Kingdom of God, by subordinating material to spiritual values. 
In “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” (Deut. 6. 16), he is 
represented as expressing his determination to exhibit his sonship, 
and thereby securely plant the Kingdom of God, by accepting 
God’s provision of conditions for getting results instead of weakly 
demanding some substitute. In “Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve” (Deut. 6. 13), he is 
represented as expressing his determination to exhibit his sonship, 
and thereby securely plant the Kingdom of God, by the refusal 
to purchase temporary victory at the price of alliance with evil. 
In the synagogue at Nazareth he proclaimed his mature conscious- 
ness of his divine commission and his conception of the purpose 
and nature of his ministry in a quotation from Isaiah: 


“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor.” 


In the last great experience of his struggle to reveal God for man’s 
salvation, as he hung upon the cross, he expressed his sense of 
aloneness in a quotation from the twenty-second Psalm: 


“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 


It is clear that both Saint Paul and Jesus first of all had 
experience, views, convictions of their own, and when they found 
these in the choice language of the religious utterances of their 
own people they spontaneously expressed themselves in that lan- 
guage. We never feel that they quote for the sake of ornament. 
Appreciation of the choice language may have been present, it 
probably was; but it is not used primarily for decoration, rather 
for its power to express thought and conviction. It is to be noted, 
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too, that both Paul and Jesus quote from Hebrew writers, but 
when Paul has a Greek audience he quotes from a Greek poet. 
This is wise and forceful, for the reason that the experience and 
thought of a people are organized about its great literary forms. 
For the same reason the preacher should seek to be at home with 
the great literature of his people. Any use of quotation primarily 
for ornament not only must fail to be powerful use, it is in great 
danger of gradually and subtly robbing the minister of that fine 
quality of genuineness essential to the most effective service both 
as preacher and pastor. It is in danger of developing the habit 
of subordinating substance to form, enthusiasm for humanity to 
enthusiasm for art. 

2. The study of literature is not urged upon the minister 
as a substitute for the study of the Bible, rather as an aid to it. 
The minister, in a very important sense, must be a man of one 
book. All other books are to be subordinate. The purpose of 
the Bible, the moral and religious purpose, should dominate in all 
his study. The man of one book, in the narrow sense of the only 
book, will hardly be a strong man of that book. If he is strong, 
the fact that he limits himself to the one book will not account for 
his strength. In itself it is a condition of weakness. If he 
escapes it will be because he is a student of life. Ministers now 
generally recognize that the Bible is a message from life. Grasp 
of life enabled its authors to get the message; grasp of life enables 
the minister to understand the message. Versed in life they dis- 
covered; versed in life the minister may rediscover. Anything 
that helps to define and enrich the minister’s grasp of life is by 
so much an advantage in aiding him to become a master of this 
great book of life. We think of true literature as primarily a 
criticism of life and the masterful expression of humanity’s dis- 
covery of nature’s demand for life. The greatness of its criticism 
is fundamental in determining its greatness as literature. To this 
the artistic element is subordinate. Its value lies in its power to 
express this criticism so as to win the approval of the understand- 
ing, arouse the emotions, and command the will. The study of 
literature, therefore, not only harmonizes with the minister’s being 
a man of one book, but it is very valuable in its power to make 
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him truly a man of one Book. Sympathetic and extensive famili- 
arity with such masters as Shakespeare and Browning cannot fail 
to enrich the minister for the study and interpretation of the Bible. 

3. The study of literature is an invaluable aid to self- 
development. As we study the preparation of Paul and of Jesus 
for their ministry we are increasingly impressed with the fact 
that each matured his thought in association with the masters of 
the literature of his people. So true is this that each thinks in 
terms of that literature. True, each transcends its limits both in 
thought and form; yet each makes the great permanent human 
element an important part of himself. 

How much did it mean to Jesus when he first read or heard: 


“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor”? 


Certainly not what it meant later. At first it must have been a 
great indefinite feeling. As he favorably and increasingly re- 
sponded to the challenge he himself developed until the voice of 
the prophet became the call of his Father. Is it not clear that 
he grew into his larger conceptions and convictions through asso- 
ciation with the thought and ideals of his people as expressed 
through their masters? “Ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall 
be in danger of the judgment: but I say unto you, that everyone 
who is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment,” 
ete. He retained the old but extended it. He grew up to the full 
measure of the old, then transcended it; made explicit all that 
was implicit. “Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfill.” 

The highest New Testament standard of experience and life, 
as stated by Jesus, is significantly related to the literature of his 
people: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” So also the Golden Rule: “All 
things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
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you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets,” 
Do not the facts warrant a like conclusion concerning the experi- 
ence of Saint Paul? By aid of the literature of his people he 
reached that height in his moral and spiritual development which 
enabled him to say, “I am not ashamed of the gospel: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth; to 
the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For therein is revealed a 
righteousness of God by faith unto faith: as it is written, but 
the righteous shall live by faith.” He was also a student of Greek 
literature. There can be no doubt that this assisted his develop- 
ment to the point of bursting the bonds of the Hebrew national 
idea. But his thought was ever dominantly Hebrew. The Greek 
assisted him in making the larger interpretation of the Hebrew. 
He matured his conception of the thought of God for the Gentile 
through assimilation of the thought of God for his own people 
as expressed in Hebrew literature. In Acts 13. 44-47, he de 
fended his turning to the Gentiles with a quotation from Isaiah: 


“IT have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, 
That thou shouldest be for salvation unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 


We have noted that he expressed his conception of universal sin 
and need in terms of the masters: “There is none righteous, no, 
not one,” ete. (Rom. 3. 9-18). He also commends to his people 
his great message of salvation by faith in terms of the case of 
Abraham: “For if Abraham was justified by works, he hath 
whereof to glory; but not toward God. For what saith the Scrip- 
ture? And Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness.” Is it too much to infer that he matured his 
thought in association with the literature from which he quotes? 
Does not Paul himself testify to this? “I am a Jew, born in 
Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up in this city, at the feet of 
Gamaliel, instructed according to the strict manner of the law 
of our fathers.” 
This is but claiming that Jesus and Paul developed in accord 
with the divine plan as clearly revealed in history. Every man 
is what he is by virtue of participation in and assimilation of 
the culture or spiritual life of his own people and of all humanity. 
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The ability to participate is culture. Active participation is the 
means of culture. It is universally recognized that in such masters 
as Homer, A’schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides among the Greeks ; 
Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning among the English; David, Solomon, Isaiah, Amos, and 
Hosea among the Hebrews, the culture of their respective periods 
and peoples is reflected. The minister, by virtue of being a man, 
will in the very process of living participate in and assimilate 
much of the culture of his people; but it is worth while to give 
himself the larger opportunity—to avail himself of the masterful 
grasp, the precise definition, the discriminating selection, and the 
clear, forceful, beautiful expression of the great masters. The 
minister who does this will increasingly come from his study a 
new man. He will become clearer in his understanding of the 
truth of God for man as revealed in the life and struggle of man, 
and consequently more effective in his ministry to his people. 

4. The value of a great literary artist is largely in his power 
clearly to interpret the meaning of life and bring it effectively 
within our angle of vision. The centuries, and even the millen- 
niums, count the steps of God on the highways of human history. 
We all tend to have, and most of us unaided actually do have, our 
vision limited to little more than a generation. We need the 
assistance of those gifted minds that can see and interpret the 
whole as a great unitary movement. One of the great messages 
of history, one of the great truths revealed by God to man through 
human life, is this: Man, guilty of wrong, cannot free himself 
without righting himself. Comparatively few have vision to see 
this on the grand scale of historic life. When Shakespeare, by his 
masterful art, dramatizes it in the struggle of the King in Hamlet, 
he brings it within the angle of vision of the less gifted, and greatly 
assists even the more gifted to see it as the teaching of history. 
In his own struggle the king makes the discovery and expresses 


it thus: 
“O wretched state! O bosom black as death! 
O limed soul, that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged!” 


From beginning to end of the drama every move of the king is 
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a struggle to free himself without righting himself. With each 
effort he becomes the “more engaged.” When he attempts to trap 
Hamlet through Guildenstern and Rosencrantz Hamlet traps him; 
his effort te get information through Polonius results in strength- 
ening Hamlet’s suspicion of his guilt; when he tries to catch 
Hamlet with the players Hamlet catches him; his effort to escape 
by sending Hamlet to England aids Hamlet in executing ven- 
geance; his attempt to free himself by taking Laertes partially 
into his confidence makes it possible for Laertes to confirm his 
guilt with, “the king’s to blame”; the poisoned sword prepared 
for Hamlet is by Hamlet thrust into the king’s own heart, with, 
“Then, venom, to thy work!” With the aid of this dramatization 
any student must be the better able to interpret history and life. 

What is true of Shakespeare is equally and proportionately 
true of other masters in literature. Having followed these masters 
in their interpretation, we may gain two great results: a certain 
fruit of humanity’s discovery for life becomes our permanent 
possession, and we acquire power to discover for ourselves in life, 
history, and other literature. From the masters themselves we 
must learn how, fruitfully, to approach the masters. Moreover, 
to become the genuine companion of one master is to become 
enriched for companionship with all masters. 

5. Constant study of great literature is invaluable as an 
aid to clear and masterful possession of the truth. Every real 
student knows that there is a nice relation between the choice 
expression of an idea and the masterful possession of it. We 
study history, science, and life. Many of their great messages 
struggle for recognition and definition, yet continue to lie just 
beyond our grasp. One valuable service of the master literary 
artist is to assist us in coming to recognition and in making the 
definition. In this the function of literature is one with that of 
the teacher. The teacher should follow the growing thought of 
the student, and, just at the point where it is mature without 
realization and definition, give it clear and definite expression. 
Then the student feels that the teacher has got hold of his ideas. 
Great literature renders a similar service to the student.. He 
finds in it his own ideas as they have matured in his experience. 
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Herein is the final and practical test of the touch of the master 
in a literary selection. It should speak a larger and richer mes- 
sage to the growing mind of the student. To the young and imma- 
ture, Julius Cesar, Macbeth, King Lear, Othello, and Hamlet 
are at best interesting stories, with possibly dim and confused 
suggestions of something more. As the student grows in power 
to perceive and appreciate, each successive return to the master 
is rewarded with the larger and richer message. The change is 
in the student. The glory of a Hamlet is in its power to meet 
and minister to the ever-changing student. This is equally true 
of the masterpieces of the Bible, Isaiah, the Psalms, Job, the 
Gospels, the Epistles, and Revelation. They are big with meaning 
for the big in spiritual culture. They continue to speak the larger 
message to the growing student. The highest economy is here 
found. Great literature is at once the indispensable means in the 
development of the power to perceive and appreciate and the con- 
stantly growing source of supply. 


MER 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Tue importance of the life and work of Rabindranath 
Tagore, known among his fellow countrymen as Rabi Babu, has 
not been fully appreciated by the people of the Western world. 
One of the reasons for this is, doubtless, that thoughtful people 
have grown suspicious of anything that comes from India, since 
so many faddists have found there a fertile field from which to 
acquire novel and astonishing theories about philosophy and reli- 
gion. Some people have thought that the enthusiasm over Mr. 
Tagore is another one of these vagaries, and are wondering if he 
is not going to turn out to be a swami, theosophist, or some kind 
of quixotic enthusiast. Be assured that Tagore is no freak, and 
if those who are to-day feverishly excited over him are under the 
spell of a new fashion, it is, at least, a good one. 

For some time Tagore has been regarded by many as the 
greatest literary genius of Hindustan, but since being awarded 
the Nobel Prize he has acquired an international reputation as 
a poet. He has a point of vantage which enables him to view some 
questions of international import from a broad perspective and 
which gives him a unique position in the world of modern litera- 
ture: he is a native of Bengal, that province of the Indian Empire 
so fertile in men of intellectual strength and genius, and he is 
thus the inheritor of all the best traditions and culture of that 
entire peninsula, and he is a citizen of the world, having acquired 
the liberal education in the arts, sciences, literature, and religion 
which western nations have planted on the Gangetic plains. For 
over one hundred years these branches of learning have grown with 
almost the same luxuriance and productivity that is characteristic 
of the flora and fauna in tropical and semi-tropical climates. Here 
western culture has impregnated Oriental mysticism with intellec- 
tual and moral vigor and the child of these cultured influences has 
been growing, gradually forming a composite character which is 
neither Oriental, in the ordinary acceptation of that word, nor 
Occidental, but a new creature. Mr. Tagore is the representative 
poet and prophet of this new life. In the first place, as a native 
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of India, he is absolutely loyal to those characteristic qualities of 
the Hindu cast of mind which have given the people of that land 
their charm and the country itself a glamour of romance. I refer 
to their mild and gentle manners, their religious sincerity, their 
love of the beautiful and sublime, and their spiritual passion. 
These dispositions of the Hindu soul are the ones which Tagore 
is struggling to heighten and universalize by making them the 
permanent possessions of the race. There are, of course, many 
degradations into which the Hindu temperament has led the people 
of India, such as the caste system, idol worship, and countless 
forms of superstition, but these are extraneous to the real nature 
of the Hindu and, we sincerely hope, no necessary part of his 
otherwise fascinating qualities. Tagore himself belongs to a small 
sect of men who go by the name of the Brahmo Samaj. They 
belong to no caste, do not worship idols, and are Unitarian in 
their belief, so far as their ideas can be classified under any of 
the rough, practical, not to say crude, categories of thought which 
we have learned to love so well in the West. In the second place, 
Tagore has realized that if India is to be regenerated she must 
accept of help from outside nations, and in searching for the real 
source of power in western lands has found their strength to lie 
in evolution and social service, undoubtedly the most refined 
characteristics of our western forms of life. These two influences 
will be felt to pervade Tagore’s entire life and work. The impor- 
tance of Mr. Tagore’s position, therefore, is in this fact: that in 
him, more than in any other of the men who since the days of 
Clive and Hastings have been working at the regeneration of 
Hindustan, we find the life of both hemispheres beginning to take 
shape. At least, even if we are not completely satisfied with the 
result, a new star has swung within the range of our vision and it 
fills our hearts with joy. Mr. Tagore is like a man who has seen, 
through a translucent medium, the light of a new day and is 
cautiously and courageously working toward the realization of its 


full splendor. 


On the seashore of endless worlds children meet. The infinite sky 
is motionless overhead and the restless water is boisterous. On the sea- 
shore of endless worlds the children meet with shouts and dances. 
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The sea surges up with laughter and pale gleams the smile of the Sea 
beach. Death-dealing waves sing meaningless ballads to the children, even 
like a mother while rocking her baby’s cradle. The sea plays with chil- 
dren, and pale gleams the smile of the sea beach. 

On the seashore of endless worlds children meet. Tempest roams in 
the pathless sky, ships get wrecked in the trackless water, death is abroad, 
and children play. On the seashore of endless worlds is the great meeting 
of children. 


The most important message of Tagore to our generation is 
artistic and spiritual in its qualities and in its intent. His 
spiritual message is embodied in his religious faith, the core of 
his life. The supreme problem of his country, he believes, is not 
political, nor social, nor educational, nor economic, but religious. 
Tagore is really a great religious genius, and through the medium 
of his religious consciousness he views all the great issues which 
face his country. In the growth of his spiritual life he seems to 
have reached the point where he has accepted about everything 
that is Christian, but has been suspicious of the forms the Chris- 
tian life has developed in the West. Too many of these forms, as 
expressed in the doctrines, disciplines, and ordinances of our 
churches, would do harm to the religious life of India, just as 
they have done permanent injury to the Christian life of Europe 
and America. Even the kind of Christian life that the mission- 
aries are planting in India must impress him as exotic in form, 
since he has not openly avowed his faith in Christianity. The 
more progressive missionaries would doubtless agree with him 
that the formal aspect of the Christian faith will have to be greatly 
modified to meet the requirements of a country like India. Tagore 
could have paid no profounder compliment to the work of missions 
than in his appropriation of the doctrine of social service, which 
is the broadest, sanest, and most hopeful side of the Christian life 
of our age. The life of the missionary has made a stronger appeal 
to the heart and mind of India than the doctrinal systems he has 
tried to transplant from the West. That men and women should 
be willing to leave their home land and live on alien shores, with- 
out hope of material gain and for the good of others, is the mys- 
terious power which, whether they know it or not, has cast a spell 
over the Orient. It is the strongest and most compelling message 
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of the church. So truly has Tagore expressed, in his poetry, the 
spirit of Christ, that one missionary, I am told, has given up his 
formal work in the church and gone into Mr. Tagore’s school as 
a teacher that he may win his friend to an open avowal of faith 
in Christ. The venture is a daring one, but I suspect will not 
accomplish its end. The day will arrive when men like Tagore 
will accept Christianity, but it has not come yet. Many adjust- 
ments will have to be made, for the points of difference between 
the East and the West are still very strongly marked and there is 
no place at which the feelings, among educated men, are stronger 
than in the differences between the pantheistic temper of mind, 
on the one hand, and the spirit of personalism on the other. 
Tagore, because of his antecedents, is naturally strongly imbued 
with the pantheism of the East and will not admit that Christ is 
any more than one of the many emanations from the Deity, even 
if he may be the greatest. The strong personalistic note in the 
philosophy of the West leads us to that form of doctrine which 
exalts Christ as King of kings and Lord of lords. In this vital 
principle Christianity has had its power in the past. The philoso- 
phy of the Orient will have to be personalized before the people 
will possess the antecedent qualities of mind which can adequately 
accept the Christian faith in its strongest expression. The problem 
is more serious than we may think at first. It reaches the domain 
of that part of our nature which determines our lives more than 
any other, namely, our deeply rooted preferences for the one or 
the other doctrine. Argument will not solve the mystery. Time 
alone will tell which side will win in this as in all issues where 
tradition, history, and prejudice play so large a part. In the 
meantime we can serve humanity best by remaining loyal to our 
own deepest convictions while we cultivate the spirit of charity 
toward others, learning the meaning of those words of the great 
dramatist: “There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 


than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” The greatest problems 
of India will not be solved by the practical doctrinaire. 

So much for all that. Let us now turn our eyés toward the 
future. Tagore is the prophet of the new era in Hindustan. He 
has caught the spirit of the age and is endeavoring to rid his own 
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country of its old decrepit forms, its debasing and degrading 
institutions, by giving it the new wine of fresh, invigorating 
principles. India is renewing its youth. We know what the effect 
of a new life was in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The influence 
of the Italian Renaissance was late in reaching England, but when 
it did arrive what an era it produced. In that age of ages in 
English literary history the earth and the heavens sang and the 
heart and mind answered ; all things were possible, and no dream 
too wonderful to become an established fact, and the spirit of man 
shook off the dust of doubt and mistrust and mounted to the skies. 
I believe that to-day India is on the verge of some such period. 
If the Italian Renaissance was the awakening of intellectual and 
artistic life the Indian Renaissance will be the awakening of the 
spiritual vision; a vision more comprehensive and glorious than 
the world has yet seen; more far-reaching in its effects; permeat- 
ing, as it will, first the civilizations of China and Japan, for India 
has always furnished them with spiritual principles, and thence 
spreading its light east and west, stirring humanity’s lingering 
hope and enkindling ardent desires to find duties and responsi- 
bilities which are commensurate with the largest and most exalted 
aspirations of man. Tagore is today the literary center of the 
Indian Renaissance. He has caught the spirit of the vision 
splendid and is heroically making his way, with undaunted hope, 
through many apparently hopeless situations. It was years ago 
that the vision first came to him. It arose from the depths of his 
own nature, as truly great visions always must, and became the 
absorbing passion of his life. There were no outlines clearly 
marked, but his soul was stirred by certain premonitions, certain 
suggestions from the external world and, above all, from that 
divine gift of prophecy which sets aside the sayings of the genius 
from the commonplace platitudes of the political time-server, the 
religious doctrinaire, or the literary fine artist. Tagore himself 
tells us the how, when, where of the vision: 

It was morning, I was watching the sunrise in Free School Street. 
A veil was sutidenly drawn and everything I saw became luminous. The 
whole scene was one perfect music, one marvelous rhythm. The house in 


the street, the children playing, all seemed part of one luminous whole, 
inexpressibly glorious. The vision went on for seven or eight days. Every- 
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one, even those who loved me, seemed to lose their outer barrier of per- 
sonality, and [ was full of gladness, full of love for every person and 
every tiniest thing. That morning in the Free School Street was one of 
the first things that gave me the wider vision, and I have tried to explain 
it in my poems. I have felt ever since that this is my goal in life, to ex- 
plain the fullness of life in its beauty as perfection. 


Nothing has swerved Tagore from his fidelity to this vision in 
Free School Street. It was love which gripped his affections and 
permeated his life. His symposium, which you may read in his 
collection of essays called Saddhana, will stand side by side with 
Plato’s or Dante’s. There, in clear limpid lines, he protests against 
the crude attitude of the materialized men of the world toward 
their brothers and shows how the greatest ideals can only be 
realized in love. It is the one passion which can open the heart 
to the beauties and harmonies of the world. It will give wings to 
the intellect and it gives permanence and depth to our aspirations. 
This emotion is what controls Tagore’s whole philosophy of life 
and illuminates his mind to the problem of evil. I remember a 
day in the spring of the year 1913. There were some problems in 
the parish that seemed to me hopelessly muddled and I had decided 
that the perversities of human nature were beyond reclamation. 
Such dispositions of mind are likely to leave a stain behind, and 
when brooded over have made men pessimists, will account for 
many premature resignations, and certainly will embitter the 
springs of life. By chance I picked up the Hibbert Journal and 
saw there an article on the Problem of Evil, by Rabindranath 
Tagore. My mental state was prime for just such a discussion. 
But what was my surprise when I noticed that as I read I began 
to hear the birds singing in the trees outside my study window. 
They were sparrows, but they sounded like nightingales. I had 
discovered that everything is not going to turn into dust and ashes, 
that sins and complications are not the permanent facts or condi- 
tions of life. Their very nature is such that, if you give them 
room, they will destroy themselves or eat themselves up, as the 
monster in the old legend is said to have eaten her children as 
fast as they were born. The permanent part of man is his infinite 
hope. Says Tagore: 


When we select for observation a limited area of our activities our 
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individual failures and miseries loom large in our minds; but our hope 
leads us instinctively to take a wider view. It gives us an ideal of per- 
fection which even carries us beyond our present limitations. Within us 
we have a hope which always walks in front of our present narrow ex 
perience; it is the undying faith in the infinite in us; it will never accept 
any of our disabilities as a permanent fact; it sets no limit to its own 
scope; it dares to assert that man has oneness with God, and its wild 
dreams become true every day. 


There seem to be no discouragements that this supreme 
optimist of our generation will let stand in his presence. His 
mind and heart are like the sun when it dissolves clouds and mists 
and, absorbing the particles of pernicious germs from the oceans 
of human experience, will purify the waters and send them back 
in April showers to moisten the earth and fructify the herbs, 
plants, and trees. We are always in need of such men, men who 
can stand serene amid the fermentations of life, and who are so 
sure of themselves that they impart an added dignity to the human 
personality. 

We have referred to the new life in India. The permanent 
significance of it is in its power to awaken a strong sense of the 
infinite. Whenever social groups, such as nations, social classes, 
institutions, or old established customs and manners, are under- 
going a change, or some great upheaval takes place which promises 
suddenly to abolish old hated forms and initiate new and inspiring 
ones, men feel the sense of the infinite stirring within them. The 
spirit of man sinks under the pressure of tyrannical habits and 
ancient lifeless laws and customs which close the doors of oppor- 
tunity and grind men smooth, into set forms. It is with great 
rejoicing, therefore, that we see the morning star of a new day. 
It was so in the days of the Renaissance, it was so in the days of 
the French Revolution, it is so to-day among some people with 
reference to the modern maelstrom sweeping over Europe. Keats 
expressed the spirit of the Renaissance: 

“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortes when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 


Gazed at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
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Wordsworth expressed this new hope at the time of the French 
Revolution : 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


Tagore feels the same spirit and expresses it thus: 


Nature shut her hand and laughingly asked every day: “What have 
I got inside?” and nothing seemed impossible. 


Such experiences constitute the really great moments in our lives 
as they do in a nation’s. At these times our destiny is determined, 
when we are keyed up to do our best work and when men will 
recklessly fling away their lives in the championship of a great 
cause. To get near Tagore is to feel the power of a strong per- 
sonality, to touch the hem of his garment is to feel the growing 
force and momentum of an empire swinging into the horizon of 
world affairs and casting its magic spell over a world awaiting 
some sign of the ever-abiding presence of the spirit of God. 


fovrge henry Mabel 
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GEORGE BORROW: A LITERARY ESAU 


Tuts article is written for people who perhaps have not read 
Dr. Knapp’s Life of Borrow, much less any of the books written 
by Borrow. But if you belong to this large group you are in an 


enviable state—because a great pleasure is still in store for you. 

It is a small wonder that so few know anything worth while 
about him. When he died, in 1881, he was practically a forgotten 
man. His last work of importance, Wild Wales, had been published 
nineteen years before and the clamor which Lavengro and the 
Romany Rye had roused had long since died away. A third of 
a century has passed since his death and Borrow still fills an 
obseure corner of a certain well-known history of literature from 
which he may some day come forth into the light. Fifty years 
have passed since his best books were written, and a half century 
is time sufficient for a reputation to be made; yes, time for a 
reputation to be made and lost again. The critics have not yet 
done full justice to Borrow. The Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy is so inaccurate in its statements concerning his life and 
works that it records his death as taking place in August, 1881, 
when in reality he died July 26. Dr. Knapp’s is the first authentic 
life, but he writes as an advocate and not as a judge. True, there 
is something romantic in Dr. Knapp’s almost life-long devotion, 
but even his indefatigable and pious labors are not final. He is 
too prosaic. At many points he is too reticent. We still wait for 
some one to give us a biography with our questions answered. We 
want to know who Isopel Berners was? Did Borrow ever meet 
her again? Was Borrow mad? What about that “veiled period” 
in his life? Did he take sincere interest in the work of the Bible 
Society or was he a hypocrite? These and a score of other ques- 
tions are yet being asked by students of this unique literary 
character. George Borrow and His Circle, by Clement King 
Shorter, recently published, gives us many hitherto unpublished 
letters, but in the mass of manuscripts, the amount of unused note- 
book materials, and the letters written by or to Borrow, true 
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Borrovians are eagerly anticipating a correct and adequate life 
study of our “cherished and most respectful Borrow.” 

Ask the layman of literature what he knows about Borrow 
and he probably has a clouded thought of him as a writer about 
gypsies. Then he holds a sort of vague impression that he was 
a sort of colporteur also, a kind of peripatetic lay evangelist who 
scattered Bibles among the gypsies. 

His ancestry, as he says himself, was Cornish and French, 
and on his mother’s side he was descended from a Huguenot family. 
With many other Borrovians I too have been on pilgrimage to 
Norfolk, his native country, for he was born at East Dereham in 
1803. Borrow designates his country as the one in which the 
people eat the best dumplings in the world and speak the purest 
English. The house in which he later lived is still standing in 
Norwich, and lovers of Borrow will be glad to learn that a move- 
ment is under way for doing justice to his memory in his home 
city. In July, 1913, the Lord Mayor presented to that ancient 
and beautiful city the deed of conveyance of the little house in 
which Borrow lived, and here admiring friends are transform- 
ing the house of his childhood home into a Borrow Museum. 
Norwich, by the way, is one of the most interesting cities in 
Europe. 

Borrow’s father was a fine old soldier and saw service through 
the eventful years of Trafalgar, the Peninsular War, and Waterloo. 
Hence the youth’s life was spent in barracks, as with his father 
he traveled from place to place. Well aware of his son’s youthful 
idiosyncrasies, the father writes: 

The boy had the impertinence to say the classics were much over- 
valued, and among other things that some horrid fellow or other, some 
Welshman, I think (thank God it was not an Irishman), was a better poet 
than Ovid. That a boy of his age should entertain an opinion of his own, 
I mean one which militates against all established authority, is astonish- 
ing. As well might a raw recruit pretend to offer an unfavorable opinion 


on the manual and platoon exercise. The idea is preposterous; the lad is 
too independent by half. 


Borrow’s account of his father’s death is a highly affecting piece 
of English. Ironical humor blends with pathos in his picture of 
his father—an ill-rewarded old disciplinarian who combined a 
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tenderness of heart with a fondness for military life. Writing of 
his Sabbaths Borrow gives an illuminating glimpse into his home: 


I thought of the early Sabbaths of my life, and the manner in which 
I was wont to pass them. How carefully I said my prayers when I got up 
on the Sabbath morning, and how carefully I combed my hair and brushed 
my clothes, in order that I might de credit to the Sabbath day. I thought 
of the old church at pretty D———, the dignified rector, and yet more 
dignified clerk. I thought of England’s grand liturgy, I thought of the 
Holy Book, portions of which I was in the habit of reading between serv- 
ices. . . . How glad I was when I got over the Sabbath day without having 
done anything to profane it. And how solidly I slept on the Sabbath night, 
after the toil of being good throughout the day. And when I had mused 
on these times a long while, I sighed, and said to myself, I am much 
altered since then; am I altered for the better? 


We must come to think of Borrow as being naturally taciturn 
in early life. He was of a somber disposition. He was highly 
introspective. ‘ He could never laugh, but was a prey to melancholy. 
One spring day in 1825 he passed the night in the open air in a 
Shropshire dell and enters upon a new life, the vagrant life. From 
that night his passion for the wind on the heath never died. He 
was evermore a veritable Esau, and when he becomes a man of 
literature fresh air will resistlessly sweep through every page. 
Of Borrow’s family life we have excellent and cheering accounts. 
When he first met his wife, in 1832, he was twenty-nine years of 
age and she a widow of thirty-six. Some three years after they 
were married and Borrow went to live with her at Oulton, where 
she owned a small estate. Mrs. Borrow had four hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and she was clever, affectionate, and sympa- 
thetic. She was the strong pillar that held up the household and 
when she, died Borrow was brokenhearted. Things never were 
quite so well after her departure. 

This man, with a passion for the earth, was a student in many 
strange schools and had numerous and as strange teachers. The 
gossoon Murtagh taught him Irish in return for a pack of cards, 
at a time, too, when Irish was despised by all educated persons. 
Ambrose Petulengro, a gypsy, taught him the Romany or gypsy 
language. From a refugee priest, D’Eterville, of Caen, he learned 
French and Italian. He was apprenticed to law but came far 
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from mastering Blackstone. Welsh, which he studied while he 
should have been applying himself to law, he mastered with greater 
ease and more pleasure than law. His legal career was consigned 
to an early grave by his greater interest in languages. Taylor 
of Norwich was his teacher of German. An old Danish book, 
which was a present to him, aroused his interest in the literature 
of the Scandinavian north. At eighteen he knew twelve languages 


and by mid-manhood he had a sort of acquaintance with about 
twenty different tongues. 

In 1824 he began a period of hard work as an author in 
London. Some two years after, reduced to desperate straits after 
a quarrel with his publisher, he wrote the History of Joseph Sell 
in a week, or less, and sold it, when his last penny was gone, for 
twenty pounds. Then Borrow left London. He traveled through 
England, as related in Lavengro. It is not possible to disengage 
truth from fiction in it, but the incidents are in the main true. 
Then came a period of seven years, from 1826 to 1833, which are 
known as the “veiled period” of his life. He lived chiefly in 
London or in Norwich, but how, we shall perhaps never know. 
He speaks of himself at that period as “digging holes in the sand 
and filling them up again.” In 1833 John died, his only brother, 
and George went to Russia as an agent for the Bible Society. 
After two years in Russia he was transferred to Spain, still on 
the Society’s business. Returning to England in 1840, the remain- 
ing years of his life were spent in his native country with an 
occasional visit to Wales and Ireland. His first and least finished 
work, The Gypsies of Spain, was published in 1841. It was far 
from a great book, yet it brought Borrow’s name before the public 
and had value, for it included some personal experiences which 
Borrow always told well. One year later The Bible in Spain (the 
most ill-advised title that a well-written book ever labored under ) 
was published and Borrow was immediately famous. 

Concerning Borrow’s meeting with “glorious John Murray,” 
who published this work, he wrote: 


I have often heard of one Glorious John, who lived in the western end 
of the town; on consulting Taggart, he told me that possibly Glorious John 
would publish my ballads and Ab Gwilym [a Welsh poet translated by 
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Borrow]. “This is,” said he, taking a pinch of snuff, “provided you can 
see him.” So I went to the house where Glorious John resided, and a 
glorious house it was, but I could not see Glorious John. I called a dozen 
times but I never could see Glorious John. Twenty years after, by the 
greatest chance in the world, I saw Glorious John, and sure enough Glo- 
rious John published my books, but they were different books from the 
first; I never offered my ballads or Ab Gwilym to Glorious John. Glorious 
John was no snuff taker. He asked me to dinner and treated me with 
superb Rhenish wine. Glorious John is now gone to his rest, but I—what 
was I going to say?—the world will never forget Glorious John. 


Lavengro was published in 1851. This book, which in the manu- 
script is one with Romany Rye, was meant as an autobiography. 
Lavengro having ended abruptly Borrow took up the tale where 
he had left it off, and though he kept his admirers on the tenter- 
hooks for six years, did at last, in 1857, give the world Romany 
Rye, the second of the powerful and original autobiographical 
volumes. Lavengro received hardly any praise. Criticism must 
have been at a low ebb in England and sweet reasonableness at a 
discount. The reviewers asked for facts and denounced Borrow’s 
fiction. But in spite of the “foaming vipers,” as Borrow styles 
his critics, Lavengro’s roots struck deep into the solid of English 


literature. Half a century after its publication Dr. Jessopp wrote: 


The personages in this inimitable book are not merely snap-shots, 
they are living pictures; and, more than that, the people are mov- 
ing about mid fluttering leaves and flickering sunlight and waves 
of shadow and rippling brooks. One never misses the color of the 
landscape or the sound of the voices. Moreover the characters, though 
we feel that they have never come within the range of our experience, 
yet did actually live and move and talk as they are represented; but we 
know, too, that such characters have passed away from our earth—im- 
proved off the face of it—and we regret in spite of ourselves that these 
gypsies are gone. The rogues will never come back! A feeling of dis- 
appointment is apt to come over us as we read, and we are ready to stop 
and ask angrily, “Why can’t we drop in among the tents and see a 
Ursula or a Pakomovna, and have our fortunes told as of yore? And we 
know that it cannot be, and that the Romany Rye is a being who lived 
and moved in a different age from ours, as different as the age of Hector 
and Achilles, when warriors fought in their chariots round the walls of 
Troy. We go on to confess to ourselves that we must be content with 
hearing about all the strange experience of the Romany Rye at second- 
hand, and since it must be so we shall do well to surrender ourselves to 
such a magician as this and make the best ofit.... 
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When Lavengro was ready for publication Borrow wrote to 
Murray that the book was a “kind of biography in the Robinson 
Crusoe style.” In fact all Borrow’s books are more or less auto- 
biographical. There are those which truly give a life size repre- 
sentation of himself as he was, and those which take the form and 
tone of romance and only give glimpses of Borrow, but his various 
books reveal a Rembrandtian effort to portray the author in a 
hundred different ways. While he places his own experiences at 
the center of his writings he has other vast storehouses from which 


he draws materials. He was always at his ease with laborers, tramps, 


peddlers, or gypsies. From them he was sure to receive respect 
and liking, and his genial vanity was always pleased to be admired. 
His gift of winning the hearts of unfashionable people was un- 
rivaled, and with them his tact was never at fault. No one knew 
better than he what was at the bottom of common men’s hearts. 
Then no one else was so gentle. Whether he met with a Greek, 
Jew, Irishman, Frenchman, Gypsy, Arab, or Italian, he. could 
discourse with all in their own tongue, draw them out on their 
favorite subjects and humor their foibles. The gypsies furnished 
Borrow a seemingly inexhaustible storehouse of materials. He 
wrote of their language, of their habits of life and thought. In 
fact, until Borrow wrote the gypsy was comparatively unknown. 
His language was supposed to be thieves’ slang, and Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, the vagabond who dubbed himself “king of the 
gypsies,” was regarded as a gypsy hero. It was Borrow who first 
taught the public that gypsies were a national community with a 
real language, and not a merely motley horde of vagabonds speaking 
the jargon of the prisons and the low haunts of town. Borrow 
draws generously from gypsy life. Isopel Berners is a character 
well worth studying. Professor Saintsbury speaks of “the 
miraculous episode of Isopel Berners.” Jasper Petulengro is a 
unique character. His shrewdness, humor, satire, and roguery 
could be matched only by Shakespeare or Moliére. 

Borrow’s indifference to the literature of his own time might 
be termed brutal. His intellectual self-sufficiency was worthy of 
a Macaulay. He pronounced Scott’s Woodstock “trashy,” and 
generally disliked Scott, perhaps for his easy tolerance of Papists. 
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He had the utmost suspicion of literary models and refused to 
worship the regnant literary idols. He was as proud of his 
prejudices and peculiarities as he was of his gifts. With such a 
disposition it was perfectly natural that the critical billows should 
break over him. He openly asserted his superiority to literary 
models, yet it is evident that from the storehouse of other men’s 
work he drew much that aided him. Profoundest of all, perhaps, 
is the influence of Defoe, of whose power of intense realization, 
exhibited in the best parts of Robinson Crusoe, we get a fine 
counterpart amid the outcasts in Mumper’s Lane. Fielding Bor- 
row admired, but more, as it would seem, as the author of Amelia 
than of Tom Jones. Smollett was superficially nearer to him, 
but there is a refinement in Borrow which is absent in the 
eighteenth century novelist. Here and there then throughout his 
works we find unmistakable streaks of Defoe, Dickens, and Sterne. 
On other pages we find these all fused into one man. He drew 
from other than English storehouses. Le Sage immediately comes 
to our remembrance. There is also the influence of Cervantes 
and his successors in the picaresque school. 

In our title we call Borrow “a literary Esau.” Such he 
was in his personal habits and disposition; a nomad, a true ad- 
venturer. He loved to picture gypsies because they represented 
the chief features of his own character: its independence of ordi- 
nary forms of thought and its love of unchartered freedom. He 
takes pleasure in assuring us that he always humbugs. Of course, 
in his dislike of what he supposed to be humbug he rushed into 
controversy with his critics and even quarreled with his friends. 
He was a good hater. His antipathies seemed to be stronger than 
his sympathies. He knew nothing of the beauty and duty of for- 
giveness. Thus he became intolerant toward all Scotchmen, all 
Spaniards, all Roman Catholics, all Germans, and even German 
literature. His humor, his melancholy, his energy, were strongly 
defined. Often he was “as melancholy as a gibcat.” He had to 
the full the reserved, fierce, and haughty temperament that is 
characteristic of genius. He loved the society of those who were 
not in all ways respectable, but from end to end of his adventurous 
days, often spent in dire poverty, his honor was never stained. It 
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is a great thing to say that in all his writings there is not a thought, 
a fancy, or an allusion which might not fall like sunlight on the 
innocent eyes of a child. He constantly traveled by the edge of 
the precipice, but with swift, sure, and elastic step. 

He is rapidly being considered one of the most original and 
precious of all English writers. He is the head and chief of the 
picaresque school, It might not be too bold to say that he is the 
one true poet of them all. As Henley remarks, with admirable 
insight and perfect truth: “Circumstantial as Defoe, rich in combi- 
nations as Le Sage, and with such an instinct of the picturesque, 
both personal and local, as none of them possessed, this strange, 
wild man holds on his strange, wild way and leads you captive to 
the end.” No critic would call his narrative powers into question. 
There are hardly any women in his works, there is little of tracing 
the growth of ideas in any mind but his own, but action, not 
thought, attracts him, and the creation of Isopel Berners argues 
against his inability to depict womanhood. Anyway, an author 
is judged not by what he fails to see but by what he does see. It 
is perhaps as a stylist that Borrow will finally be judged. He shall 
forever stand in a small and select company of masters of English 
prose. His style is more than a model of pure English, more than 
attractive and original. It is inimitable. 

But Borrow’s material is also meritorious. When the chaff of 
his life work is blown to the winds no small quantity of grain will 
remain on the threshing floor. 


Sra S Quins Cand. 
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A MIRACLE IN LITERATURE 


In addition to the great wealth of testimony as to the internal 
and historical credibility of the four Gospels, which the patient 
investigations of years have placed in possession of the universal 
church, the passionless style of the writers forms a theme rich 
in its suggestiveness as corroborative evidence of truthfulness of 
the marvelous story which it is the prime purpose of those docu- 
ments to set before us. In this fourfold delineation of the Lord’s 
life and ministry on earth, we have hung before us the picture of 
the most sovereign personality that time has ever seen, or that the 
great procession of all coming years will ever reveal. 

It is felt and acknowledged by many in quarters not in any- 
wise evangelical, that all the possibilities of the dawning future 
will never equal the character of that being whose colossal form 
crossed the world’s horizon nearly nineteen hundred years ago. 
The convictions, the faith, the hopes, and the Christian character, 
conduct, and activities of untold millions have been created and 
sustained by those New Testament books, and all true conceptions 
of the Redeemer and his work owe their existence principally to 
the divine portrait as it shines out on the immortal canvas of the 
gospel story. These documents in a very important sense have 
made Christendom a great historical actuality, and in some re- 
spects a standing and astounding miracle. Without such records 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to discover how the mission of 
Christ could have been effectually perpetuated through the suc- 
ceeding centuries, or how the work of redemption in all its benef- 
icent relations and designs could have become a realized fact and 
force in human history and life. It is readily admitted that for 
a comparatively brief period a church might exist and could exist 
without authoritative documents, but with the passing of a couple 
of generations the need, the absolute need for authoritative records 
was anticipated and provided for, hence the fourfold wondrous 
story and the other documents which constitute the New Testa- 
ment collection. The outstanding and overshadowing fact is that 
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so truly and objectively did the four men perform the task of draw- 
ing the picture of Jesus, as he lived and taught during those three 
potential years, that all subsequent generations have gazed upon 
that picture, hanging as it does in the very center of the world, with 
unmeasured admiration, deepening wonder, and imperishable 
devotion. It may truly be affirmed, with an ever-increasing em- 
phasis, that Christianity is transmitted to us by this infinitely 
precious collection of sacred writings and that the greatest gift of 
the apostolic church to Christianity of all time is the literature 
constituting the four Gospels. 

One feature to which special attention is now directed is 
the manner in which the evangelists set down the various items 
which make up the records as we find them to-day. While the 
four gospel documents bear within themselves an account of the 
appearance on earth of the most wonderful personality that has 
ever come within the limits of this world’s history, and a record of 
the most transcendent scenes that men have ever witnessed, the 
perfect composure of the penmen and the almost statuesque calm- 
ness of the several writers is a feature that demands more attention 
than it has hitherto received. Whatever of emotion, of wonder, 
of agitation, of admiration, or of indignation, as the case may be, 
filled their hearts—and we know the four authors could not but 
share in all these experiences—they kept themselves under mar- 
velous control when they came to put down in writing that story 
which has so moved and revolutionized the world. The Saviour’s 
advent, his peerless character, his deeds of unexampled mercy and 
power, his matchless teachings, his sufferings, death, resurrection, 
and ascension are all recorded, but no word of comment comes 
from the men who wrote the record. Narratives are these which 
tell of the crisis of ages, the supreme tragedy of history, in the 
sacrifice of Jesus, and yet we find those narratives, so far as the 
writers are concerned, entirely free from exclamations or out- 
bursts of feeling of any kind. No rapture of expression of victory 
or defeat, no rage, or heat, or tears, no astonishment or wailing do 
those gospel penmen ever once manifest. The whole recital is 
amazingly unemotional, and the record, without one sob, or angry 
word, or ringing cheer, or hysterical expression, is left to produce 
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its own effect. In view of nearly twice ten hundred years of his- 
torical testimony and achievement, who dares to say that the out- 
come of this fourfold gospel story has not gone far beyond the 
original writers’ fondest imagination or most brilliant or am- 
bitious dreams? For this almost. scientific placidity in its gospel 
penmen, under such exciting circumstances, we cannot be too 
grateful, because in it we find the complete and unanswerable argu- 
ment against any who should say that those narratives were written 
by excited men, with heated imaginations, carried away by their 
feelings ; the clearness of their intellectual conceptions having been 
dimmed by emotional mists, groundless fancies, and unsubstantial 
and delusive dreams. The visionary explanation of the Christian 
scheme has been laid in its grave, having utterly broken down be- 
neath the force and strain of increasing investigation and indis- 
putable fact. 

How comes it that these lowly men of Palestine, these few 
Oriental souls, knowing little of the extent of the world or the 
political power of the Cesars, and little or nothing of the most ele- 
mentary philosophy or of the laws of the universe, and with the 
slightest training in the realm of literature, should in such a 
wonderful manner have succeeded in enshrining in the written 
page the memorials which have mastered and in many ways over- 
turned and regenerated the world? When we remember that it is 
through the recorded recollections in the Gospels that Jesus has 
been revealed to men, and the perpetuation of his life and mission 
upon this earth has been made possible and secure, we are forced to 
the conclusion that in the portrayal or reproduction of this sinless, 
sovereign character these humble, unpretentious penmen were 
directed, illumined, inspired by a power not their own. How 
is it that men unknown to fame in their own day, absolutely 
ignored by every circle of human distinction, and with no pur- 
pose or ambition of their own to fill any great place in any illus- 
trious arena or temple of the world, should by their work in the 
gospel records have placed on the world’s broad table its most 
precious and most enduring literature; a literature which was to 
stir the human mind as no other ever has, and with an authority all 
its own to guide and fashion the faith, hopes, and conduct of hu- 
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manity until time should be no more! It is an arousing and 
amazing fact, and. one calculated to stir the dullest mind, that 
when nearly twenty centuries of change have done their work these 
records are still challenging the attention of the world, and in some 
five hundred languages and dialects are reciting the wondrous 
story which those obscure penmen of Palestine committed to writ- 
ing. Men outside the Christian church have not hesitated to 
bear testimony to the unique character of the great picture drawn 
by the gospel writers, and to the historical reality of that supreme 
Personality thus painted by those untrained hands. John Stuart 
Mill, whose testimony on such matters carries the greatest weight, 
says: “Who among the disciples of Jesus or among their proselytes 
was capable of inventing these sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of 
imagining the life and character revealed in the Gospels? Cer- 
tainly not the fishermen of Galilee.” Rousseau says: “The gospel 
has marks of truth so great, so striking, so perfectly inimitable, 
that the inventor of it would be more astonishing than the hero.” 
Again he remarks: “It would be more incredible for a number of 
men to fabricate such a book than that it should contain the account 
of a real life. No Jewish writers assumed the tone, none expressed 
the morality of the gospel.” Rev. Henry van Dyke, in his address 
on “Christianity and Current Literature” at the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council in London in 1904, said: “And most of all the central 
figure, the Christ himself, long expected, suddenly revealed, seen 
but for a moment, imperishably remembered, trusted and adored, 
stands out forever in the simple words of a few brief chapters, the 
clearest, most enduring, most potent personality in the world’s 
history.” Not long since Professor G. Frederick Wright said: 
“The picture of Jesus Christ, which still rivets the gaze of suffer- 
ing humanity, was painted by the fishermen of Galilee upon the 
canvas of the universe nineteen hundred years ago. No man has 
touched that picture but to mar it. It is its own best evidence. 
There is nothing in the picture that may not be true. There is 
everything in it to prove it true. It is too beautiful not to be true. 
It is far more credible that such a life as that of Jesus was actually 
lived on earth than that such a story was produced by the combined 
imagination of a dozen men. The production of such an impres- 
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sion as has been made upon the world by the literature of the 
New Testament is one of the greatest miracles in history.” 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed, with all the force and em- 
phasis of an ever-deepening certainty, that the supernatural ele- 
ment in the personality of Christ and the supernatural element in 
the presentation of that personality through the gospel records are 
facts which refuse to be laid aside in this discussion by any critical 
or indifferent hands. Dr. Robertson Nicoll in a recent editorial 
in the British Weekly put the matter most conclusively as follows: 
“In handling the gospel history there is one outstanding fact 
which must be more frankly faced by critics, believing and unbe- 
lieving. The life of Christ in this world was a miracle, but the 
record is a miracle also. The story of a perfect life is as much a 
miracle in literature as the perfect life itself is a miracle in hu- 
manity.” 
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NOTES AND DISOUSSIONS 


SHALL WE LEAVE WESLEY FOR RITSCHL?! 


PLACING the names of Wesley and Ritschl in juxtaposition might 
be unjust to both—not only as to the time in which they lived 
(Ritschi was born thirty-one years after Wesley died), but their 
whole equipment, motive, and mission were different. While Wesley 
was an educated man, and an accomplished linguist, he was not a 
scientifically trained theologian, nor did he profess to be. He was a 
practical reformer, an evangelist, a religious leader, and he became a 
theologian (so far as he was one) as a secondary result of his mission, 
not at all as the inner impulse of his being. Ritschl was a theologian 
and theological teacher pure and simple; nothing more, nothing less. 
As such he received the usual education of a German expert in the 
theological departments of different German universities (Bonn and 
Halle) and immediately became a theological professor (Bonn, 
1846-64, Géttingen, 1864-89), and so continued to the end of his life, 
in 1889. It is acknowledged on all hands that he was one of the 
ablest and acutest theologians in the history of the world. While his 
chair was systematic theology, like all Germans in this department he 
was thoroughly at home in historical and exegetical theology. When 
he prepared his great book on Reconciliation and Justification he de- 
voted one volume to the history of the doctrines, another to the exe- 
gesis of the biblical basis, and only the third volume to the exposition 
of the doctrine itself and of related doctrines. His first three books 
were in historical theology and the last of these three, Die Enstehung 
der altakatholischen Kirche, 1850, 2nd ed., much revised and en- 
larged, 1857, and though it is out of print and expensive (as I found 
when I bought it) it remains one of the greatest books in Christian 
history of the nineteenth century. It is nothing against Wesley that 
he had little of this masterly equipment. First, he was born in a 
church which has never been famous for its theologians. The men 


1 By Professor John Alfred Faulkner, D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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of this type in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in England 
were Puritans, and they were cast out by an intolerant Anglicanism. 
Besides, the Church of England was such a theologically inchoate, 
Janus-faced, comprehensive affair, and so nearly allied to the state 
and controlled by it, that there were few stimulants to the growth of 
theologians. Then, there was no one man at the birth of the Church 
who, like Luther, worked as a driving impulse to the study of theology. 
Luther was not himself a scientific theologian, but his theological in- 
fluence was most impelling. In fact I am inclined to believe that 
between the death of Saint John and the birth of Wesley there is no 
man whose influence theologically has been so fructifying. He had, 
too, by his side a man whose mental training and scientific apparatus 
for systematic theology were unsurpassed, and who, therefore, sup- 
plemented Luther in this field. No such men appeared at the be- 
ginning of the English reformation. I dare say one single university 
in a little German out-of-the-way town produced more theologians in 
a hundred years than all the schools in England in three hundred. 
Second, Wesley’s interest in theology was practical, not scientific. His 
genius was missionary. and reforming, not intellectual. One can’t 
be both a theological professor and an itinerant evangelist. Third, 
he did not have a theological education. I think all the theological 
professorships in Oxford post-dated Wesley. 

But I do not mean by all this that Wesley had no interest in the- 
ological truth, did not seek for it, or did not attain it. Just the con- 
trary. Probably there was no man in his day who was more keenly 
alive to religious truth than was Wesley, or more insistent in pursuing 
and publishing it. His well-known utterances about the catholic terms 
of admittance into his societies—absence of almost all theological 
tests—have led some to think that he was indifferent to theological 
correctness. One does not need to read his Journals or other writ- 
ings long to be disabused of that impression. His first Conferences 
were taken up with theological discussions. His sermons were largely 
theological, and many of them he published immediately, either sepa- 
rately or together, as he later made them tests of the soundness of 
his preachers. He read diligently theological books, and wrote books 
himself to refute theological errors. And those who remember the 
words of the Lord about hiding these things from the wise and prudent 
and revealing them unto babes need not be reminded of the fact that 
it is quite possible for an earnest seeker for the truth like Wesley to 
find it, when learned theologians like Melanchthon and Ritschl miss 
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it. Besides, Christ said, “He that willeth to do the will shall know of 
the teaching,” and certainly no one strove to do that will more strenu- 
ously and longer than Wesley. We need not assume therefore that 
the poorly equipped (scientifically) Wesley failed in his grasp of 
Christianity, and has to be corrected in essentials by the richly 
equipped Ritschl. 

But why do you bring Wesley and Ritschl together? For the 
best of reasons. The latter is threatening to drive the former out of 
business. That is, since about 1880-1890 the ideas of Ritschl have 
been slowly penetrating English-speaking lands and modifying former 
beliefs. His books and those of his disciples have been translated, 
earnest propagandists have defended his views in pamphlet, article, 
and book, others have taken them up and reshaped them, so that there 
can be no doubt that one cause for the tremendous liberalizing influ- 
ence which in the last twenty-five years has wrought a sea-change in 
the beliefs of evangelical ministers has been the trend which has gone 
forth from the potent name of Ritschl. Not only so, but theological 
seminaries in America are filled with professors who have either sat 
in the Ritschlian lecture rooms in Berlin, Marburg, Géttingen, etc., 
and have come back devotees of the faith, or have imbibed at Ritschlian 
springs nearer home. Now as, in my humble judgment, a thorough 
carrying out of Ritschl’s principles would emasculate evangelical 
Christianity, especially the Methodist branch of it, it is not without 
reason that I have asked the question, Shall we leave Wesley for 
Ritschl ? 

What, then, did Ritschl teach? And here I have to say that, al- 
though I have read hundreds of pages in Ritschl’s own writings and 
in those of both his German and English expositors, I find it difficult 
to understand him. Nor am I alone in this. His own style is not 
at all clear; neither his sentences nor his ideas are lucid. His ex- 
positors are at sea. You read Professor Swing, and Ritschl is evan- 
gelically sound, thoroughly Christian ; apparently the first truly Chris- 
tian theologian that God ever made.1 You read the late Professor 
Orr, and in all his main teachings he is one of the most subtly danger- 
ous teachers of modern times. You read Hermann, and you find 
him a great and noble Christian teacher,’ Dieckhoff, and it runs, “The 
break of the theology of Ritschl with the faith of the Church is a 


1The Theology . * Albrecht ~My New York and London, 1901. 
?The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith, London, 1899; Ritschlianism Expos- 
itory, \~ Critical Essays, London, 1903. 
Bvangelische Glaube in die Theologie Albrecht Ritschl, Marburg, 1890, 31 pages; The 
Gummi of the Christian with God, Edinburgh. 
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radical one.”! You read Garvie’s able book,? you are left swinging in 
the air—Ritschl is largely right and largely wrong. Between Ritschl’s 
own obscurity and long-drawn-out definings and the opposing in- 
terpretations of commentators and opinions of counsel you are at a 
loss to know whether he is a new god in Olympus or an adversary who 
has come among the sons of Elohim to accuse the theologians. One 
says that Ritschl believes in the incarnation and the divinity of Christ, 
another that he does not. One affirms that his theory of value judg- 
ments is one of the happiest discoveries in theology, another that it 
undermines the faith. Some claim that his throwing out what he calls 
metaphysics from theology is the best advance since Luther, whom 
he follows in this, and others rejoin that he throws out a true meta- 
physics and keeps a false one, while Kahler takes a middle ground: 
“It is all right that Ritschl threw out metaphysics if he had not also 
thrown out with it so much of truth.” That is, he cast out the child 
with the bath. Most of those who do not follow Ritschl have welcomed 
his emphasis on the Kingdom of God, but Lemme in his able pamphlet 
says that his idea of the Kingdom is not that of the Gospel, but of 
Kant. Amid these contrary voices let us try to get hold of Ritschl’s 
teachings, especially on those cardinal doctrines which were the heart 
of Wesley and the driving forces of his movement. That movement 
was soteriological, not in the first place theological in the strict sense. 
It came round to God and Christ and Spirit by way of salvation. 
Speaking historically, Wesley and his coworkers first saw the lost 
state of England; sin everywhere, even in the Church, and especially 
among depraved peoples. And it was damnable, here and hereafter. 
Who can save? Christ only. Who is Christ? The eternal Son of 
God. Why can he save? Because, being thus essentially divine, he 
came among men to save, and did save them all, in possibility, by 
laying down his life for them, and thus paying a ransom for them to 
the everlasting holiness which they had outraged. How can he save? 
By their faith in him as Saviour. How far can he save? To the 
uttermost as to the worst sinners and to the uttermost as to the com- 
pleteness of the salvation. How do the saved show themselves as 
saved? By a holy life—of devotion and love to Christ and service to 
men—of self-denial, evangelistic zeal in saving others—Christian work 
and social enthusiasms. How do they know themselves saved? Be- 


1 Po Menschwerdung des Sohnes Gottes: ein Votum uber die Theologie Ritschis, Leipzig, 1882, 


pp. 15, 1 
“ Phe Ritschlian Theology Critical and Constructive, Edinbui , 1900, 2d rev. and enl. ed., 1901. 
* Lemme, Die Prinzipien der Ritschisch en Theologie und erth, Bonn, 1891, pp. 44-45, 49. 
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cause the Holy Spirit witnesses to their spirits that they are the chil- 
dren of God. Let this suffice. These were the characteristic, the cen- 
tral, things of Methodism. 

Now let us see how Ritschl takes these things. 

Ritschl does not proceed from sin, but from weakness or de- 
pendence. The great thing to save a man from is not sin, but limita- 
tion. Man needs to be elevated over the world as a part of a divine 
Kingdom. “The idea of God, and the world-view conformable to it,” 
he says, “has everywhere this significance: to help man over the con- 
trast between his natural position and his spiritual self-feeling and 
to secure him an elevation or freedom over the world and the usual 
intercourse with it.” When man feels his dependence upon God he 
gets his free self-determination in detachment from the world. To do 
this he must have faith ; but this faith is not trust in Christ for salva- 
tion, but is impulse, or power, will, and then representation or im- 
agination. There is no such thing as a fundamental racial weakness 
or sin. Of course there are individual sins, and if a man holds out 
finally, in deliberate preference to sin rather than God, he will be 
blotted out, but there is no wrath of God against sin. In the Meth- 
odist sense there is no such thing as salvation in Ritschl; the word 
or the thing hardly occurs in his writings. Forgiveness occurs, and 
it means so bringing home to a man the fact that God loves him that, 
unburdened of any feeling of guilt, he may mount up to an inde- 
pendent position in the Kingdom of God. Justification occurs, but 
it means the same as forgiveness, namely, a creative act of God’s will, 
a synthetic judgment that God, in his love for man and for the final 
object of his Kingdom, in which he wants man’s cooperation, steps 
in to forgive man as a pure act of will, and for the exercise of that 
act there is nothing either in sin, in God’s nature, or in man’s feeling 
of guilt that interposes any obstacle. It is not necessary to say that, 
with this doctrine of sin and salvation, not only would Methodism 
never have been heard of, but Christianity likewise. You cannot con- 
ceive of an evangel without a vital message as to sin and salvation, 
and if you could such an evangel would be worthless—worthless be- 
cause it does not fit the facts of life. There is sin as guilt and as 
damnable, and there is salvation as a cleansing tide which, by faith in 
Christ alone, on the background of Calvary, brings the sinner into 
communion with God. 


1See Mielke, Das System Albrecht Ritschl’s dargestellt, nicht Kritisirt, Bonn, 1894, p. 33. See 
Unterricht, §35, Recht. und V. iii, §16. ? 
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Christ alone. Ritschl had a high opinion of Christ. He re- 
peatedly refers to him as divine, and speaks of his divinity. In this 
sense he undoubtedly worked as a conservative force in Germany. 
Christ mediates—and he alone—God to us. He is the perfect and 
final revelation of God. If even another should come as great as he 
he would not be as great, because he would be after Christ in time 
and thus, in a sense, dependent on him. God has given him rulership 
over the world, and he reigns in glory now. For all believers he has 
the value of God, and though he is not God, nor the eternal Son of 
God, he may be worshiped. As to his preexistence we know nothing 
at all. All we know is his temporal existence, and it is beyond our 
province to say anything about his relation to the being of God. We 
don’t know anything about God’s nature except that he is grace and 
love and lord, and as we see these in Christ we may know him as God, 
and especially as he has been called by God as the final end of his 
Kingdom, and as he carried out that calling with perfect self-devotion 
and mastery of the world. He overcame everything and turned every- 
thing as a means to his glory. And thus he works to-day upon the 
Christian society, and for that society exercises a world lordship. 
We therefore can predicate divinity (Gottheit) of him. In doing this 
the two significances of Christ, as the perfect revealer of God and the 
revealed original pattern of spiritual world-rule, are brought together. 
That is all we can say of Christ. When we declare that there is in 
God a Trinity, that Christ is essentially one with the Father, that he 
existed with him in eternity, we go beyond our knowledge. His pre- 
existence is simply ideal in the mind of God, and thus eternally exist- 
ing for God but not really existing in the being of God. He is, of 
course, the founder and lord of the Christian society. He alone— 
that is, the revealed love of God in him—gives to every member of 
the society the impulse to love which enables him to act consistently 
with the final end of the Kingdom of God. Ritschl did not affirm or 
deny the miraculous birth. 

Now in a country where rationalistic principles are constantly 
minimizing the supernatural elements of Christianity this view is 
heartily to be welcomed. It saves a divine Christ for many. But for 
those who know the Christ of the Gospels, of the apostolic Church, 
and of Christian experience, it comes short. It is a cold and calculat- 
ing limitation on the boundless passion which the first Christians 
threw into their predicates of their Lord. He was not simply the lord 
of the Kingdom, who realized the object of the Kingdom and inspired 
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them to realize it too, he was just their Lord and their God. You 
can always distinguish a Ritschlian from an early Christian; the 
former never uses the word God of Christ, it is taboo, like meat on 
Friday to a Roman Catholic, while the ancient Christian called Christ 
God as a matter of course. But what I insist on here is that the 
Ritschlian Christ was not only not the Christ of Wesley, but that, if 
he had been, you and I would not be here to-day. Wesley called dying 
men to believe on the ever-living Christ who, through the Spirit, was 
at their side begging for admission into their hearts to save and rule 
and dwell in them as God. Only thus could the movement start, only 
thes could it go on conquering and to conquer, and only thus did it 
start and go on. So with every other evangelistic agency. You can- 
not save lost men with a Unitarian God. Men already nursed by 
Christian civilization may want no other, but the sinner cries out for 
a God with the touch of a man. He cannot believe in the God of the 
Northern Lights, but only in him who said, “Thy sins, which are many, 
are all forgiven.” If to-morrow you blot out the absolute divinity of 
Jesus the next day you would have to close every Salvation Army hall 
in Christendom, every mission in home and foreign lands, and every 
church where the demons of greed and lust and hate are being cast out. 

To this general view corresponds the Ritschlian doctrine of the 
work of Christ. The words redemption (/£rlésung) and atonement or 
reconciliation (Verséhnung) are used, but it is characteristic of 
Ritschl and his school to use historic Christian words without their 
historic content. Now there can be no objection to that if this content 
is false and his new meaning is true. Otherwise there is serious ob- 
jection. In this case I regret that I cannot go with Ritschl. I admit 
there have been mechanical and overwrought and unworthy theories 
brought in to explain the reconciliation wrought by Christ. Just as 
likely as not I could not swallow Wesley’s view without some grains of 
salt. But, for all that, atonement is atonement. It has a Godward as- 
pect. It is not only the reaching down of God to save, it is the self- 
propitiation of a righteous God so that he can save and—if I might 
80 say—maintain his self-respect. Now, consciously or unconsciously, 
the sinner feels the necessity of this. At the background of his faith 
there is always a cross lifted up. But even more the saint feels the 
necessity of it. It is not poetry, it is the deepest expression of his 
heart of hearts: 


Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling. 
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Now Ritschl has eviscerated from the Christian religion an objective 
atonement and so his minimizing doctrine here meets his minimizing 
Christology. There is no sin that needs atonement, for sin is only 
mistake, and so far as it is anything else it calls not for atonement, 
but only for judgment; there is no righteousness in God that needs 
atonement, for God in all his manward relations is only love. The 
atonement is simply God’s declaration through the life and teachings 
of Christ that he loves men and thus calls them to embrace their 
highest good ; that he forgives them, that they have no guilt that he 
(God) needs to reckon with, but that they can immediately become 
members of his Kingdom. Forgiveness of sins is connected with the 
calling of Christ as declarative of God’s love, but it is not connected 
with the work of Christ as the expression of God’s nature any farther. 
The calling of Christ is to teach men that they should have the same 
relation to God that he has. This lack in Ritschl is fundamental. It 
is another Christianity than that taught even in Mark’s Gospel, and 
it is another world than that in which moved Paul and the early Chris- 
tians. And if Methodism had been Ritschlian in this regard it would 
have been a pale and sickly growth, helpless before the seething mass 
of the world’s. corruption. 

What is faith with Ritschl? Here I quote Mielke, who has given 
a reliable statement of his views, and who, as a Ritschlian himself, has 
not given them any unfavorable turn. Says Mielke: 


The form in which sinners appropriate justification is faith. To 
understand this rightly it is necessary to keep in mind that religious ap- 
prehension (Erkennen), or faith, moves in direct value judgments. This 
truth, first discovered by Luther, was not acknowledged by the Catholic 
Church, which explained faith as a holding for true the articles of faith, 
whether as understanding the articles (fides erplicita) or holding them 
as true without understanding them (fides implicita), by which faith is 
lowered to a degenerate kind of knowledge. Luther so far broke with 
this false idea of faith as to make faith chiefly trust in the grace of God. 
But as a farther achievement of faith he also considered a consent to the 
articles of faith. This double form of faith, which later found its expres- 
sion in the words of Johann Gerhard, “Faith is not only knowledge 
(notitia) and assent, but also trust (fiducia),” has been held up to this 
day by orthodox Lutheran theologians—yet so that the more valuable part 
of faith, as trust, has been derived from faith as assent to the Holy 
Scripture, or to the articles of faith, by which the lower part is shoved 
in the foreground and in all public controversy is alone emphasized. Over 
against this confusion it is now with all emphasis pointed out (by Ritschl) 
that Christian faith consists simply in trusting upon God’s grace. Faith 
in Christ is this: that one appropriates in trust the worth of the love of 
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God revealed in Christ’s work for our reconciliation, a trust toward him 
which subordinates itself to God as his and our Father, wherein one is 
certain of eternal life and blessedness. Faith is thus a function of the will, 
a new direction of the will to God, which is called out by the reconcilia- 
tion. As effective from the worth of the merciful will of God—to induce 
sinners to convinced trust for their own blessedness, a trust which masters 
all motives of life and subordinates itself (to God)—it steps in the place 
of the mistrust bound up hitherto with the feeling of guilt. It is included 
in this faith, which restores communion of man with God, that the be- 
liever directs his will constantly upon the final end (Hndzweck) of God 
and Christ. Therefore faith falls within the circumference of love.’ 


On Ritschl’s doctrine of faith I would say: (1) It is most praise- 
worthy to throw overboard once and for all the Catholic idea of faith 
as belief in the doctrines of the Church ; an idea which did cling more 
or less to orthodox Lutheranism. (2) It is praiseworthy to bring back 
Luther’s idea of faith as trust in the grace and love of God in Christ. 
So far Ritschl’s faith is gospel truth. (3) But it lacks the religious 
motive and destination of Luther, Paul, and Wesley. With these faith 
was trust in Christ for salvation from sin, from the law as condemning, 
from death and hell. When that is accomplished the sinner takes his 
place as a matter of course in the Kingdom of God, and realizes for 
himself and others the objects of that Kingdom. With Ritschl faith 
is a new direction of the will toward God, called out by the work of 
Christ, by which we subordinate ourselves as Christ did to God and 
become convinced of our blessedness. Here again, where you have 
the moral man penetrated more or less by the Christian atmosphere he 
breathes, Ritschl’s faith may lift him a little higher, but for sinners 
on the way to Damascus, ah! that is another problem. A flower or a 
beautiful twig is all right in its place, but for a man falling over a 
precipice it is poor support. The faith that saved the world, the faith 
that made the Reformation and Methodism, was quite another thing. 
Ritschl’s faith is the airy bridge you cast over the gulf for the feet 
of children and the lightly stepping dude. New Testament faith and 
Wesley’s is the mighty structure, firmly grounded on the Rock of 
Ages, which the true engineer builds for the tramping millions of sin- 
scarred men and women. 

Speaking of the New Testament brings up Ritschl’s doctrine of 
Scripture. He had no doctrine of Scripture. He held firmly to the 
view that the New Testament as a whole was a genuine product of 
apostolic times, and gives a true account of the history and beliefs of 


iMielke, Lib. cit., pp. 38, 39 (see his references). 
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those times. That was all that he wanted. Compared with later 
literature the New Testament is the source of our knowledge of Chris- 
tian revelation, not because it is inspired, but because it is early. So 
much we must be thankful for. If the chief object of the Bible is to 
testify of Christ, as Luther rightly held, then the main interest is 
secured even if the Bible is no more than an authentic account. But 
I must feel that Ritschl lost much both out of his theology and his 
life by closing his eyes to the deeper view of Scripture. The New 
Testament is, as a matter of fact, much more than merely a reliable 
record. It teems with the life of God. Its inspiration, its spiritual 
power and illumination, its doctrinal clearness, satisfactoriness, depth, 
its religious beauty and reasonableness, its ethical purity, consistency 
and appeal—all these not only set it apart as unique among sacred 
books but prove it the vehicle of the Spirit in mighty fashion. Be- 
cause he could not see this there is a profound lack on the scriptural 
side in Ritschl’s theology. Even so appreciative an expounder as 
Garvie has to often call attention to this. In my judgment it is a 
fatal lack. If you are going to have a theology which will be not only 
true but living, not only living but powerful, you must have one whose 
roots are watered by the word of God which liveth and abideth. For 
that reason I think that Wesley still mgkes an appeal, in spite of later 
lights. 

This brings us to the Christian life. One of the outstanding 
merits of Wesley was to bring back the apostolic enthusiasm for Chris- 
tian life and experience. The supremacy of the life hid with Christ 
in God, the life that we now live by faith in Christ, who yet lives in 
us, the light that never was on sea or land which irradiates the soul 
and fills it full of glory and of God, the peace that passeth under- 
standing, the cleansing tides of Christ’s love which purify the inner 
fountains—all these were experienced and were witnessed by the early 
Methodists and gave them that swing of conquest which made them 
irresistible. But this did not end in experience, it was also trans- 
formed into social ministries of all kinds which brought about a new 
England and a new America. Only, the social reforms were the result 
of the inner life. Now, what was the attitude of Ritschl to the ex- 
perimental side of Christianity? Reserved, critical, cold. Take first, 
How do we know we are Christians? 


1 Ritschl’ of Scripture is gone into at with large quotations from him, in Clar- 
evallen (a AW ha “4 chen! 7), Die Theologie itschis und die Christliche Wahrheit, Giters- 
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Wesley restored Paul’s doctrine of the witness of the Spirit, a 
direct testimony of the Spirit of God to the spirit of man. Ritschl 
was chary about there being any Holy Spirit in the Christian sense. 
He defined the Spirit as (1) The knowledge which God has of him- 
self. (2) An attribute of the Christian society, and in this way: on 
account of the revelation of God which Christ has made the members 
of the society have the same knowledge of God and his counsel toward 
men which corresponds with God’s own knowledge. (3) The Spirit 
is the same as the motive or life of Christians directed to the Kingdom 
of God. Nor is that life changed or moved by what we call the Spirit, 
or by any specific power of God, but people are changed from sin to 
penitence, humility, and activity for the Kingdom simply by the con- 
fidence which they have in God as Father, and this confidence they 
get from the historical record of Jesus (see Garvie, pp. 338-9 and 
references). Nothing shows the profound distrust Ritschl had for 
Christian experience more than this volatilizing of the Holy Spirit 
until he evaporates into a mode of knowledge, into categories of the 
community. Frank is perfectly right in calling attention to the vio- 
lence with which Ritschl rids himself of the testimony of Scripture 
when the latter treats of the Spirit.t I do not care how we explain the 
Holy Spirit in the life of God, but unless we hold with tenacious grip 
that there is a Spirit who takes the things of Christ and declares them 
unto us, a Spirit who convicts the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment, who makes the love of the Father and the presence of 
Christ a wellspring of joy as well as the dynamic of a conquering life— 
unless we preserve those fundamental realities in the doctrine of the 
Spirit we wreck Christianity as an expansive religion. 

How can we be sure of our Christian standing? In this way, says 
Ritschl: By justification there comes a change in the relations of the 
Christian. He trusts in God’s all-sided care, is penetrated with the 
feeling of independence from the world, of spiritual world-rule. In 
this activity of his faith, which proclaims itself in patience in suffer- 
ing and includes a power to which all powers of the world are subor- 
dinate, the believer becomes certain of the salvation guaranteed by 
Christ.2 Well, that is good, so far. If any man trusts in God, feels 
independent of the world and over it, is patient in distress, that man 
is to be congratulated. But I do not hear the Christian note. That 


1F. H. R. Frank's Zur Theol. A. Ritschi’s, third enlarged edition; Erlangen, Leipzig, 1891 
(lst edition 1888), iP 111 (see “A 5p. 111-115). 
2 Mielke, , Recht. und \ 167. 
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certainty of salvation fits Plato and, especially, Emerson almost as 
well as Wesley. Here Ritschl as usual is too minimizing, too re- 
served and critical, too much afraid of his sources. 

Ritschl is always shy of the direct gripping in of God in the souls 
of men. He acknowledges that Christ is now exalted, but he will not 
say that he exercises any activity through the Spirit on this little 
globe. All the way that Christ can make himself felt now is by men 
reading about the historical revelation. Of course we thank God for 
that revelation. It is of priceless value. But it is of the essence of 
Christianity that God has first-hand dealings with souls, that he speaks 
not alone in the records but in the quiet chambers of the conscience, 
that he comes into the life—transforming it, communing with it, 
guiding it. That some men mistake his voice for the noise of the 
machinery of their own intellect does not invalidate the Voice, the 
Presence, the Glory—“the solemn awe that does not move, and all the 
silent heaven of love.” Ritsch] had perfect distrust for all manifesta- 
tions of piety in the higher realms of religious experience. He dis- 
liked Pietism, which saved the German Church from its spiritual 
torpor. Meetings like our class meetings, prayer meetings, love feasts, 
he abhorred. He did not believe in prayer in the sense of asking for 
blessings, but in the sense of a discipline in humility and patience, 
though he did not absolutely exclude prayer for spiritual blessings. 
His definition of Christian perfection was not that of Wesley—a rela- 
tive perfection of love to God and man, accompanied by as perfect as 
possible a cleansing of the soul from sin. His definition was that we 
as Christians know the world as a whole which is ruled by one object 
or end; that we distinguish our own personal worth from this world- 
whole, and place ourselves over it, and therefore we have the task to 
become a whole each in his own way. The spiritual life is a whole, is 
ready always in freedom directed to the final end of the good, to put a 
limit to the impulses which strive against this final end. That over- 
coming of the disturbances in our religions moral development is 
Christian perfection, which is consistent with actual moral imper- 
fection. See Mielke, 50, 51, and the references. One cannot but feel 
that in the whole Ritschlian conception of Christian life and faith 
there is a fine and noble moralism, but only a moralism; a better 
Stoicism ; a moralism touched with Christian feeling and illuminated 
by Christian ideals. But Christianity is a religion first and last, and 
its religion is Christ first and last. It brings in moralism by the way, 
and it inevitably brings it in, and actually secures it more certainly 
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than systems ostensibly devoted to it. But it goes by the way of 
Christ, his life, his cross, his resurrection, and his gift of the Spirit. 
Its very simplicity is its perfection, and at that simplicity Ritschl 
stumbled. For that reason I still prefer Wesley. 

In closing my discussion of this great theologian and scholar I 
have not had time to say that there was gold and silver as well as hay 
and stubble in what he offered. Every theologian makes his contribu- 
tion to the advancing knowledge of God and his truth. It is treason 
in us to live inert and content in the cradle of our fathers, but it is 
worse treason to forsake what they held of truth, by which truth they 
turned the world upside down. Their truth must be in us a living 
spring of activity, inquiry, search, testing, appropriation. I do not 
hold it against Ritsch! at all that he limited the range of metaphysics 
in theology, though I think he limited it too much and used it himself 
sometimes wrongly. I do not hold it against him that he threw over- 
board the old creeds, and went back to the Gospels, though I am sorry 
that he did not find the whole Christ in the Gospels, and what he did 
find was sometimes not there. Garvie is perfectly right when he says 
that the men who made the ancient creeds reached the only conclu- 
sions possible for them, conclusions that were true for them and for 
their time, and therefore providential and historically justifiable. 
But those creeds served their day. They bind us only as to the truth 
they enshrine. I should not hold it against him that he denounced 
unhealthy Pietism if he had not swept in precious manifestations of 
the Christian life. His highest achievement was his recovery for 
theology of the idea of the Kingdom of God and making that central. 
His general influence against the high and dry and intolerant and 
know-it-all Lutheran orthodoxy was beneficial. No theologian of the 
nineteenth century perhaps has had more influence. His followers 
are in all lands. Some of them, like Hermann, and especially Kaftan 
and Loofs, have reacted toward more Christian views, many others 
have left their master far in the distance in their movement to the 
left. The sons of Luther, and especially the sons of Melanchthon and 
Calvin, can learn from Ritschl. The sons of Wesley can also thank 
God for him, and take whatever stimulus he offers toward the larger 
light. But they have much less occasion. And if, in those central 
verities of our Christian religion which Wesley again made regnant 
among men, we forsake him for Ritschl, it will, indeed, be the great 
surrender, sad and causeless, and so far a betrayal of the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 
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THE ARENA 


THE THEOLOGY OF JESUS 


In Professor Kuhns’s excellent article on “The Opportunity of the 
Church To-day” (MerHopist Review, November, 1915) is a short para- 
graph whose key-sentence seems to me to need modification: “Christ 
himself had no theology or creed; he simply lived his life from day to 
day, spending part of his time in communion with his Father . . . and 
then going about among men doing good.” This statement, not qualified 
by anything that follows, is calculated to convey a radically wrong im- 
pression to those who may take it at its face value. Professor Kuhns 
probably has his own definition of “theology” and “creed,” but it surely 
is wide of the mark to convey the impression that Jesus was never 
dogmatic in his teachings about the great things of God. 

Jesus called himself “Son of God” and “Son of man.” He constantly 
taught his followers his peculiar and unsharable relationship with the 
Father; and before his enemies, though he sometimes ignored mere 
banter and irreverent questions, he answered every challenge to his divine 
nature and prerogatives, and so they all understood him. He never de- 
nied himself. He was dogmatic in this, and insistent that he must be 
received in this capacity or not at all. “I and the Father are one.” “He 
that hath seen me hath’seen the Father.” “I am in the Father and the 
Father in me.” “No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” It was never 
intended that any other person should use such language, and his friends 
and foes so understood him. This is theology and creed—the divine and 
unsharable Sonship of Christ, which is and always has been the crux of 
Christianity, and which the foes of evangelicalism have always made their 
chief battle ground. 

Jesus dogmatically taught forgiveness of sin, atonement only by his 
vicarious suffering. “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man ye have 
no life in you.” “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground it abideth 
alone. . . . And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me. This he said signifying by what death he should die.” “I lay down 
my life for the sheep.” “Yea, and the bread which I will give is my 
flesh . . . for the life of the world.” The question, “What think ye of 
the Christ?” was then and always has been the touchstone of Christianity 
as distinct from Judaism. “The Son of man has power on earth to forgive 
sins.” “The Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” “Whosoever believeth 
in him shall have eternal life.” Surely this is theology. That Jesus says 
nothing of the virgin birth does not weaken his oft-repeated instructions 
as to his incomparable and unsharable relations with the Father; and this 
relationship, with what it implies, he made the basis of his unquestionable 
authority to command and his right to be obeyed. This was also the 
source of his authority to issue gracious invitation, and to give “great 
and exceeding precious promises.” His doctrines of repentance and 
justification are as plain as the same doctrines taught by the apostle Paul; 
likewise of resurrection and future life. 
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Christ, then, taught a well-defined, albeit not a systematized, theology 
of the three persons of the Trinity and their mutual relations; of sin, 
atonement, regeneration, justification, judgment, immortality; and 
though we had none of the apostolic writings these great doctrines are 
stated—stated as doctrines—with such clearness and emphasis by Jesus 
as to make a sufficient basis for the more systematized creedal form later 
given by the Church. 

The “truth as it is in Jesus” is not merely the truth and beauty of 
kindliness, which among us will, upon occasion, evaporate into sentimen- 
talism, but “through this man is preached forgiveness of sins.” Jesus 
was not simply a devout philanthropist, but “he was made sin on our be- 
half that we might be made the righteousness of God in him”; and he 
“was made unto us wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and re- 
demption.” And the apostles never taught these things more plainly than 
did Jesus. We shall not attain to “the very heart of religion, the com- 
munion of the soul with God,” by obscuring, shading or slighting these 
great dogmas. Jesus taught these great fundamental statements of the 
divine plan of salvation. 

It is agreed that the modern emphasis upon conduct, upon realizing 
the ethical and social teachings of Jesus, is highly hopeful and encourag- 
ing; but the “Christ of history,” from whose person and nature all the 
distinctively and peculiarly divine, with its prerogatives, has been ex- 
tracted, who is not in any unique sense “the effulgence of his glory and 
the very image of his substance,” who did not in any Pauline sense “empty 
himself,” or humble himself from “equality with God,” who is less than 
“the Word become flesh,” the Christ who has lost his “inconceivable 
metaphysical characteristics,” will also in due time lose his peculiar appea’ 
to the hearts of men, his power to satisfy, and his undivided leadership; 
and we shall be left orphans and hungry. EDWARD JAMES. 

Nanking, China. 





“WHY PUT PROHIBITION INTO THE CONSTITUTION”? 


1. Because the liquor traffic is vast enough as a public evil to justify 
this extreme measure. 

2. Because this evil is State-wide and active everywhere; and the 
remedy must be as extensive as the wrong. 

3. Because nothing short of a constitutional amendment breaking up 
the trade can eliminate the liquor traffic from politics. 

4. Because this alone goes to the source of the trouble and strikes 
down the manufacture as well as the sale. 

5. Because of the utter inadequacy of local option as we now have it; 
too local for a national wrong and too optional for a moral question. 

6. Because fictitious lines, whether of precinct, township, county, 
ward, or city, so limit prohibition as to deprive it of a fair chance to do its 
work. 

7. Because this is the only method society ever uses in dealing with 
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kindred vices. What have we done with the gambling hell, the lottery, 
and the brothel but prohidit them? 

8. Because nothing short of a constitutional amendment is perma- 
nent enough to give prohibition a fair trial. What the people thus adopt 
will stay till they see fit to change it. 

9. Because the efforts of good men should be concentrated on law en- 
forcement and wise selection of rulers, and not divided by efforts to 
prevent legislative repeals, amendments, judicial interpretations, or execu- 
tive vetoes. 

10. Because the State is the unit of sovereignty in the American 
system of government. The evil of rum rule is not local and the blessings 
that have attended the local prohibitions should now be extended to all 
the States. 

11. Because the liquor power is a disturber of the public peace. It 
threatens public safety, it induces private vice, it fosters crime and po- 
litical corruption; and every community in the State needs and will 
equally profit by its banishment. 

12. Because in dealing with recognized crimes and great public evils 
prohibition is the fundamental principle of government, and hence should 
be imbedded in the Constitution; and must not be left to mere statutory 
enactment. What is wrong in one part of the State cannot be right in 
another. 

13. Because our present local option laws are aimed at the saloon and 
the blind pig; but the center of the evil and the instigator of lawlessness 
is not the bootlegger or even the saloon keeper, but the organized brewers, 
distillers, wholesalers who control the manufacture and distribution, and 
browbeat government; and permanent cure must get rid of the source of 
the curse. 

14. Because the cities are a part of the State. The farmer is taxed to 
support the criminal and delinquent classes; the sons and daughters of 
the townspeople and country men must come to the cities to study and to 
settle; and it is a matter of vital concern to every family in the State 
what moral conditions shall prevail in our State capital, our metropolis, 
our college towns, and other cities. 

15. Because constitutional amendments prohibiting the traffic can 
alone prevent the liquor dealers using the referendum to put their own 
vicious legislation under the name of Home Rule, which everywhere is 
Rum Rule, into the constitution of all the States, thus excluding the 
people of the towns and country from any say as to the character of the 
cities and incorporate towns while taxing them for the results of the 
cities’ vices, and voting open vice in the pure country places through the 
city slum vote. 

16. Because national prohibition can come only through the multi- 
plying of dry States. We have fifteen such now, having won five out of 
seven that voted in 1914; and every progressive State should feel the 
moral responsibility of being a leader in this greatest moral and economic 
reform of the century and not a “hold-back.” They should push on the 
collar and not pull in the breeches. States, like individuals, have their 
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epochal status fixed by their relation to the dominant reform of their 
generation. 

17. Because under the American scheme of government no State can 
exercise complete and controlling influence over the liquor traffic. The 
State controls State license and little else. The Federal government con- 
trols Federal license, interstate commerce, navigable waters, and mails 
which carry advertisements, treaties, imports and exports, the territory 
of Federal revenue officers, all territory belonging to the general govern- 
ment, even within the bounds of the State itself. The liquor problem, 
therefore, is a Federal question, because the Federal government alone 
can exercise a direct and conclusive control of the traffic; and therefore 
national prohibition by Federal amendment to the Constitution is the 
ultimate solution of the liquor problem. 

Topeka, Kan. CLARENCE TRUE WILSON. 





ERRORS OF THE COPYIST 


As an illustration of error in copying, as distinguished a man as the 
late Canon F. W. Farrar furnishes us an example in his life of Christ, 
Chapter 61, in a footnote where he quotes from Browning’s “A Death in 
the Desert,” 


Is not His love at issue still with sin, 
Closed with, and cast, and conquered, crucified, 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth? 


In no edition of this poem of Browning’s I have ever seen is the middle 
line found at all. Browning's lines are, 


Is not His love at issue still with sin, 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth? 


If Farrar had any authority for inserting the middle line other than his 
own self-constituted authority I should like to know of it. It is not at all 
unlikely that this distinguished writer and minister inserted the line 
from some other source, and did it unconsciously. Such mistakes are 
not infrequent in literature. And while his line is good, neither adds to 
nor obscures Browning’s meaning, yet it is not Browning’s, but is 
Farrar’s! 8S. R. RENo. 
Argenta, Ill. 





THE MAKING OF PLOWSHARES 


“Tnuey shall beat their swords into plowshares.” (Isa. 2. 4.) 

The birds have their notes of alarm and warning as well as their 
songs of peace. So have the prophets. These words are not set to martial 
music. They make up a glad song of peace. And the new day of which 
the prophet has sung is now dawning. Darkness does not gather about 
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us as it did about this man of vision. We stand at the break of day. 
The world is becoming peaceful. The warlike mood is giving way to nobler 
dispositions. The foreshadowings of the prophet are fast taking form in 
real life. The bow of promise set against the sky twenty-five centuries ago 
is about to find expression in the world’s program. The world is a big 
town. The interests of the town can be preserved only by mutual respect 
for the rights of all. Disputes ought to be settled not by fellow citizens 
in one part of the town rushing madly at their neighbors in another part. 
All citizens ought to resort to the courts for the settlement of con- 
troversies. Justice ought to be meted out by high-minded arbiters 
and a neighborly spirit prevail. The inhabitants of the Borough of 
Manhattan do not arm themselves against those of the Borough of 
Brooklyn. They do not regard them as foes, but as friends, as neighbors. 
They are united by great lanes of travel, by trade relations, and by good 
feeling. Why cannot our big cosmopolitan world-town conduct its affairs 
in the same way? Why cannot armories be turned into police stations? 
Why cannot the tools used in strife be made into useful tools for times 
of peace? Why not make plowshares out of swords in our big world- 
town? We have begun to do this. It can be ddne upon a large scale when 
the rule of right prevails in our big town. There can be no permanent 
peace until there is justice. In another vision the prophet saw the land 
full of idols and full of chariots. Idols and chariots go hand in hand. 
An administration of righteousness brings in the reign of peace. There 
is much of the spirit of John’s new city in our big world-town. Righteous- 
ness has wide significance in our day. Policies are being reformed in 
business and in civil life to harmonize with high ideals. The command- 
ments have new meaning for us. “Thou shalt not kill” and “Thou shalt 
not steal” have social as well as individual significance. The spirit of 
brotherliness and good will is marked. These are the lines upon which 
John’s city is built. Upon the ruins of the old civilization of injustice 
and hatred there is arising the new civilization of righteousness and 
peace. And no part of our big world-town is doing so much to bring about 
the new order as our own American borough. Some years ago Secretary 
Hay said that the American foreign policy had but two principles, the 
“Golden Rule” and the “open door.” The disinterested part which we 
took In the settlement of the affairs of China and of Cuba is a concrete 
illustration of the “Golden Rule” diplomacy, and we have before us to-day 
another example. Our bluejackets and marines and our army are at 
Vera Cruz. We are there not to make war, but to open a way for perma- 
nent peace. The poor and ignorant of Mexico have been trodden down 
by the iron heel of injustice. The leaven of democracy is at work in this 
ravaged borough. Our boys are there to aid in the establishment of 
justice, and a score of them have laid down their lives at the sacred call 
of duty. 

What the prophet saw in vision we begin to see illustrated in real 
life. In upper New York bay, silently lifting her torch, stands the Goddess 
of Liberty, the symbol of our institutions and our life. Through the 
harbor gateway enter the nations of the earth. They are saying, “Let us 
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go up to the mountain of Jehovah . . . and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths.” Within sight of the statue and the ocean 
gate there formed a few days ago an impressive procession, one of the 
most significant in history. The nation’s chief was there with sad heart 
and countenance reflecting a nation’s grief. Marines and bluejackets were 
there. In this procession, drawn upon gun-caissons, were seventeen 
flag-draped coffins recently brought from Vera Cruz. A million people 
watched the moving column as it marched up the streets of lower Man- 
hattan and across the bridge to the Navy Yard. It was a national 
representation of our policy to serve mankind at the cost of sacrifice. We 
are not making war in Mexico. We are helping to quell a neighborhood 
riot and open up the highway of peace. We are using our battleships and 
our guns as tools in a ministry of good will. We are making plowshares 
out of swords. W. E. Ripeeway. 
Lee, Mass. 





THE ITINERANT®S’ CLUB 


MISPLACED EMPHASIS 


In a world so complicated as ours, and in the midst of movements which 
are astonishing the nations, it is exceedingly difficult to get the proper 
perspective. The point of view, and the relation of the facts or accounts 
to the other parts of the grand whole which is being considered, must 
be correct and adequate, or safe conclusions cannot be reached. The 
difficulty in securing such perspective is apparent in the discussions 
which are taking place concerning the responsible party in the great war 
which is now desolating Europe. 

The champions of each side of this great conflict and of each country 
have put forth their arguments with great elaborateness of detail, and 
each one seems to have proved to his own satisfaction that his country 
is in the right, and the other absolutely wrong. It may turn out when 
the final appeal is made to the judgment of civilization, when the awful 
war is concluded, that all were wrong. 

The writer does not believe that war is ever right. He does not 
believe that the killing of men by an action of a government, or by 
decisions of several governments, to go to war is right. He believes that 
a nation has no more right to murder its own citizens or those of other 
nations, than has an individual the right to commit murder. National 
action cannot transform butchery into heroism. Europe is deluged with 
the blood of people who had nothing to do with making the war, and 
who have no interest in it, who are fighting at the bidding of governments 
and not of their own volition. 

The point, however, for which we are raising this question is this: 
In justifying each nation its literary representative in the discussions that 
have been going on has appealed to the press to show what has been done 
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by its government in science, in literature, in art, and the inference is 
that, because it has done so much in this direction, it is therefore entitled 
to be considered as in the right in this war. No such inference can at all 
follow. Science and literature and art, grand as they are, and the 
scientific men who represent all these great elements of culture and learn- 
ing, are not the whole people, nor do they indeed fully represent the 
people. They ought to show what each one has done for the rights of 
man, what each one is doing for the benefit of humanity, what they have 
done to bind up the wounds of the broken-hearted pecple, and to save the 
great masses of the population, who have had no opportunity for culture 
or training from the evils to which they are subjected. 

We think, therefore, that the emphasis in the decision of the right 
and wrong in the war rests not on what the nations have achieved in 
literature or in science or art, but what they have achieved in making 
men and women purer and nobler; what they have done and are doing for 
the betterment of society; what they propose as the outcome of this war 
to do for men, and not what they will do merely for intellectual and 
material progress. 

It has been said that this war is a commercial war; a war of rivalries 
and jealousies between nations for the acquisition of territory, and for 
the opening of fields of industrial enterprise. But how can war produce 
that? The vast armaments that are being hurled against each other are 
costing the nations thousands of millions of dollars, and every soldier that 
is killed, or wounded, or hurt, causes in a measure a tax on the govern- 
ment which sends him out, and when the war shall close it will be found 
that the nations are burdened with a taxation which is intolerable, and 
which will go on for successive generations; the pension list will be 
enormous; the loss of property and the loss of life will have entailed 
expenses, as well as sorrows, which will last for generations to come. 

We believe that no nation has a right to proclaim war, and that war 
is at variance with every principle of humanity, and with every principle 
of the Gospel of Christ. What we are pleading for is that in discussing 
this war of the nations, it should be discussed not from the standpoint of 
their literature, science, or art, but from their consideration for the up- 
building of the whole people. The emphasis of the subject should be its 
people, and not its favored classes; whether they be literary, commercial, 
or hereditary. 





AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE MODERN JEWS AND PALESTINE 


PALESTINE from the Exodus to our own day, notwithstanding all efforts 
at their expulsion, and oppression, has never been without some Jews. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus to the beginning of the 
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nineteenth century their number had been very small. Though scattered 
all over creation, despised and persecuted everywhere, the Jews never 
ceased to love the Holy Land, but continued to believe that it was the 
“home of eternal verities and that its very air made men good and wise.” 
They never gave up the hope of returning, though stringent laws were 
made by different rulers to keep them out of the land of their fathers. 

From a very interesting and lengthy paper by Henrietta Szold, a 
talented Jewess of New York city, in the American Jewish Year Book for 
1915-1916—to which we are indebted for many of the data in this article— 
we learn that no systematic effort was made to colonize Palestine before 
the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century. 

When Spain and Russia made it all but unbearable for the Jews to 
live with any degree of comfort and self-respect in those countries, philan- 
thropic Jews of other lands came to the rescue of their less fortunate 
brethren in Russia and elsewhere. It was then that Ludwig August Frankl, 
the poet, stirred up his coreligionists to concerted action in behalf of the 
persecuted Jews, and many were sent to Palestine—poor in everything, 
except large families. It was Frankl that induced Elise von Herz-Laemel, 
of Vienna, to establish a school for the poor Jewish children in Jerusalem. 
More Jews went to the Holy City and other schools were founded. Thus 
Jerusalem became a magnet for poor Jews of many lands. Too many 
came. An effort was, therefore, made as early as 1876 to induce many 
Jews of the capital city to move to the country districts, to engage in 
agriculture and horticulture. Many went, but the project proved a dismal 
failure, because very few had any taste or previous training for such work. 
A change took place in 1881-1882, when a large number of refugees from 
Russia landed in Palestine, who, fortunately, had practical knowledge of 
farming. The majority of these settled at Rishon-le-Zion, on the coast, 
a little north of Jaffa, and later also at Petah Tikwah, a few miles to the 
south. These two settlements proved a great success, and attracted many 
Jews from other places, especially from Roumania, which in the early 
eighties established colonies in Samaria and Galilee. Encouraged by the 
prosperity of these new colonies, philanthropic Jews all over Europe 
organized societies to promote emigration to the Holy Land. In 1890 
these organizations were merged into one society, and legitimized by the 
Russian government under the name, The Committee for the Promotion 
of Agriculture and Handicrafts among the Jews of Syria and Palestine. 

A Congress of Jews, gathered from all lands, met in 1897 at Basle, 
Switzerland, and organized what is known as the Zionist Movement. The 
object of this Congress has been stated thus: Zionism aims at establishing 
for the Jewish people a publicly and legally assured home in Palestine. 
For the attainment of this purpose the Congress considers the following 
means serviceable: (1) The promotion of the settlement of Jewish agricul- 
turists, artisans, and tradesmen in Palestine. (2) The federation into 
local or general groups, according to the laws of the various countries. 
(3) The strengthening of the Jewish feeling and consciousness. (4) Pre- 
paratory steps for the attainment of those governmental grants which are 
necessary to the achievement of the Zionists’ purpose. 
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Notwithstanding the great enthusiasm at this Congress and the im- 
mense sums of money subscribed to further its plans, there arose, too, 
insuperable obstacles. Complete harmony among so many delegates, from 
sO many lands, with different opinions on details, was hardly to be expected, 
The very first question was, how to obtain sufficient land in Palestine, and 
on what conditions. Dr. Herzl, the leading spirit, went to Constantinople, 
where he was graciously received by the Sultan, who promised great things. 
It was, however, found that his Majesty was not willing to grant the Jews 
a charter in the Holy Land, unless they, in return, promised to help him 
settle the vexed Armenian question, then at an acute stage, “on lines he had 
laid down.” The wily Turk knew full weil that the Jews had abundance 
of money, and fancied that they might not sympathize very much with the 
persecuted Christians of Armenia. In this he was badly mistaken, for the 
Jews had themselves suffered too much to become a party to such an in- 
famous scheme. Then there were divisions among the Jews themselves. 
The more orthodox wanted a home in Palestine alone, nowhere else. They 
wanted a Jewish state in the country where David and his descendants 
had their thrones; while the more liberal Jews, caring not so much for 
the exact locality, and believing that God could be worshiped acceptably 
anywhere, were willing to set up an independent government wherever 
their persecuted brethren might enjoy religious and political freedom. 
Though the British government made flattering offers to grant the Jews 
very large tracts of lands either in the Sinaitic Peninsula or in Central 
Africa, neither concession was accepted. 

The task of the Zionists is not an easy one, for the Jews who are to 
form the new state must come from many countries, with varied forms of 
governments, and speaking different languages, and having nothing in 
common but their ancient religion; and, even in this, as among Christians, 
there are ultra orthodox and extreme liberalists. This conglomeration 
must come from Russia, Hungary, the Balkans, Morocco, and other places 
in Africa, from Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, to say nothing of Italy, Spain, 
France, Germany, England, and even the United States. “Corresponding 
with this assortment of nationalities is the variety of languages spoken. 
One hears Arabic, Armenian, Turkish, French, German, Greek, Russian, 
Italian, and English.” Even those who may be said to speak Hebrew em- 
ploy three different dialects: Hebrew, Yiddish, and Ladino, or Spagniol. 
The Yiddish is a mixture of Hebrew and German, the Ladino or Spagniol 
is Hebrew mixed with Spanish. 

To reduce this mixture of tongues into unity and harmony is a far 
more difficult task than is presented to the United States with its huge 
melting pot. If done at all, the Jewish children in the Jewish schools of 
Palestine must learn to read and speak Hebrew. 

The growth of the Jewish population in Palestine has been very 
steady. It is said that there were only 3,000 Jews in Palestine in 1800. 
They had increased to 10,000 in 1840, and to 43,000 in 1860, to 60,000 in 
1900, and to 100,000 in 1914. In the last thirty years the general population 
of Palestine increased forty per cent, while in the same period the Jewish 
increase was 280 per cent. Perhaps the most discouraging thing about this 
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Jewish population is, that of this 100,000 only 15,000 live in the rural dis- 
tricts. Can this tide be turned landward? 

Many attempts have been made to attract the Jews to agricultural 
pursuits and country life, but up to 1882 the efforts of Moses Montefiore 
and others met with no great success. There were many difficulties in the 
way. The bulk of these emigrants were from cities, ignorant of farming, 
gardening, and cattleraising. Besides they were poor, had no money to 
buy land, or even implements for its cultivation. To remedy this Baron 
Edward de Rothschild came forward, purchased large tracts of land, and 
furnished implements for farm work; nay, more, he hired experienced 
farmers and orchardists to advise and instruct the colonists from Russia 
and elsewhere. Thus it was that two colonies, Ekron in Judea and Metulla 
in Galilee, were founded. Besides aiding his own colonies the baron gave 
liberally to other settlements in various portions of Palestine. Nor was 
he alone in this, for benevolent Jews in many countries contributed lav- 
ishly, and yet in spite of the vast sums thus spent in aiding the poor 
colonists, their sufferings and privations were very great. Some writer 
compared their lot to “a knife without a blade that has no handle.” 

At the time the great war broke out there were forty-two colonies in 
Palestine—twenty in Judea, seven in Samaria, sixteen in Galilee, and 
three east of the Jordan; of these three two are close to the Sea of Galilee 
and one not far from the northern end of the Dead Sea. The Galilean 
colonies are, for the greater part, quite near the western shore of the lake, 
though two are on Lake Merom, and one about twenty miles further north. 
The seven Samaritan settlements are very close to the Mediterranean. 
The greater number of those in Judea stretch along the Jaffa-Jerusalem 
railroad, closer to Jaffa than to Jerusalem. There are two just outside the 
Holy City, and one ’way down south, about fifteen miles directly east of 
Gaza. 

As stated above the privations of the earlier settlers were very great. 
They were robbed by the Arabs and the roving Bedouin. Then sickness, 
especially malarial diseases, played havoc in some colonies, as at Hederah, 
on the coast, midway between Haifa and Jaffa, with its marshy, swampy 
land. Hederah was later, through the efforts of Baron de Rothschild, 
made quite sanitary. He had half a million eucalyptus trees planted in 
these malarial dunes, and thus succeeded in drying the swamps and 
banishing malaria. Add to these physical discomforts, the ignorance of 
the colonists in agriculture and their lack of adaptability. It has been aptly 
said, that it is no easy thing to make an Asiatic out of a European, or 
a farmer out of a city trader. Another thing that weighed heavily upon 
these colonists was the ever present greed of the Turkish official. 

Experience, however, is a good teacher. These colonists have been 
learning how to take advantage of the soil, by cultivating the article best 
adapted to it. Thus some grain farms have been changed into orchards 
and vice versa. Some colonies produce fruits, vegetables, and grains in 
paying quantities. They also make cattle and poultry raising profitable. 

Pebah Tikwah, a little north of Jaffa, with a population of 2,670, is 
the largest and most prosperous of all the colonies. It was started by 
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Jews from Jerusalem in 1878, on a tract of 692 acres, which later grew 
into 2,466. The first settlers failed disastrously, so did a second colony. 
In 1887 Rothschild came to their aid. He bought half of the land from 
the colonists and 4,000 acres from others. He sent twenty new families 
to instill new life and ideas into the discouraged people. His efforts were 
crowned with success, for in 1912 Petah Tikwah had 1,198 acres in 
oranges, 1,202 in almonds, 250 in grape-vines, 122 in olives, and 23 in other 
fruits. No fewer than 123,156 boxes of oranges were gathered in 1911, 
and were shipped to various countries. The other fruit orchards were 
proportionately successful. The business of the colony is on a solid basis. 
It has its importing company, bank, building and loan association, a co- 
operative society, with a membership of practically all the colonists, as 
well as other branches of business usually found in a community of the 
same size. , 

The various Jewish colonization societies have large tracts of land, 
amounting in all to nearly 200 square miles. These are owned and con- 
trolled by Jews of various countries, and consequently administered dif- 
ferently. Though enormous sums of money have been given by benevolent 
societies to assist poor Jews in the Holy Land, great efforts have been 
made to make the colonists independent and self-supporting. Money is 
loaned on very low rate of interest, so as to encourage the poor to lease or 
buy land, build houses, plant orchards, buy farm implements, etc. Many 
small cottages have been built in the colonies for families, and large 
barracks with many rooms have been erected for the accommodation of 
single men. With these small cottages are connected small patches of 
ground for gardening purposes. Everything is made for the encourage- 
ment of the colonists. 

Many of the Jewish emigrants to Palestine are taking kindly to the 
crafts and trades. From a report of the French consul in Jerusalem for 
1907-1908 we learn that there were in that city alone 6,000 Jewish work- 
men: joiners, masons, painters, cobblers, tailors, turners, bookbinders, 
printers, millers, weavers, goldsmiths, watch makers, saddlers, wagon- 
builders, mattress makers, carvers, paper hangers, coppersmiths, etc. To 
encourage work of this kind a trade school was opened in Jerusalem as 
early as 1882. Then there are what are called Bezalel schools, where the 
most delicate work in brass, silver, gold and ivory is done, and where 
instruction is also given in needlework, embroidery, and lace making. 
The Jews from Yemen in Arabia, of whom there are about 2,000, possess 
superior skill in the industries. 

Notwithstanding the different view points of the colonists and the 
variety of languages spoken by them, the educational system is fairly 
well established. The ultra orthodox emphasize, almost to the exclusion 
of all else, religious teaching. It is, therefore, not strange that the study 
of the Talmud is well to the fore. There are no fewer than nine Talmud 
schools in Jerusalem alone, with more than 150 teachers and about 4,000 
pupils. Great stress is also placed upon the study of Hebrew in all the 
schools. “The ancient holy language” is the only medium of instruction 
in many of them. 
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As early as 1856 the Laemel school protested against too narrow an 
education. Ten years later, the Blumenthal school at Jerusalem introduced, 
along with a thorough Hebrew religious training, secular studies, and 
made the study of one or more modern languages compulsory, notwith- 
standing great opposition from the Ashkenazim (Russian and Polish Jews). 
In 1909, the Frankfort movement made a further advance, by establishing 
schools for both boys and girls, graded upon up-to-date pedagogic methods, 
and having in view the special needs of Jewish young people in Palestine. 
Then again, the Hilfsverein (German) exerts great influence upon educa- 
tional affairs in the Holy Land. It has courses for kindergarten teachers, 
a seminary for rabbis, a normal school for primary and secondary teachers, 
as well as courses in agriculture, forestry, and business. Special mention 
should be made of the Herzl gymnasium at Jaffa, modeled after the Ger- 
man gymnasia. Its graduates are admitted without examination to all 
European universities and technical schools. 

More or less attention is given to technical studies in many of these 
schools. Unfortunately, owing to misunderstanding, the School of Tech- 
nology founded at Haifa by a Russian Jew, suspended work before it had 
fairly commenced. The founder gave $100,000 as a nest egg, Jacob Schiff of 
New York gave a like amount, and many others made liberal subscriptions. 
Here too the chief stumblingblock was the question of language. There 
were some who insisted upon making Hebrew the language of the class 
and lecture room, in spite of the fact that this venerable old tongue does not 
lend itself easily to scientific nomenclature: No doubt an institution so 
auspiciously started and so necessary will come to some agreement in the 
near future, so that young Jews desiring technical training may get it in 
Palestine. 

The language question will also be settled one of these days. While 
all Jews may speak one modern language, the Hebrew child must also 
learn Hebrew. In order to satisfy Hebrew parents from various lands 
some compromise must be made. The simplest solution will be to begin 
the instruction with Hebrew even in the kindergarten and primary schools, 
so that all the children, no matter from what land their parents may have 
come, may have equal chance in the secondary schools. This will also 
help to simplify the instruction and unify the people with their many 
languages. 

The school implies a publishing house, books, newspapers, and 
libraries. Every colony has its school and an embryonic library. Jeru- 
salem has a library of 35,000 volumes—half of them in Hebrew. It is the 
aim of those in control to have every book published by a Jew deposited 
in this central library. Jaffa has a library with 6,000 volumes. Jeru- 
salem, Safed, Hebron, and Tiberias have besides very select and valuable 
Hebrew collections. Reading rooms and clubs for social gatherings, after 
the Young Men’s Christian Association pattern, where papers and maga- 
zines may be read and games played, have been started in many places. 
* Jerusalem has no fewer than thirteen Jewish printing presses, which turn 
out much literature. Of Hebrew publications there are two dailies, one 
weekly, one semi-monthly, one monthly for children, one bi-monthly for 
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teachers, one quarterly for agriculture, and one annual. Besides, two other 
newspapers are published, one in Yiddish and the other in Ladino or 
Spagniol. 

We have no space to more than mention the various kinds of charitable 
institutions, such as hospitals, dispensaries, orphanages, and old people's 
homes. 

What has been said above applies, of course, to the colonists before the 
great war broke out. It is needless to say that conditions have changed 
much since the summer of 1914. No doubt Palestine, in common with 
many other portions of the Sultan's territory, has suffered grievously. 
From information from a very reliable source, received up to the middle of 
last December, we learn that military demands have fallen heavily upon 
the Jewish colonists. Many of the younger men were either forced into 
the army or compelled to work for the government. Practically all their 
live stock was requisitioned and much of their goods were confiscated. 
Shipping being cut off, communication with Europe became impossible, 
and, consequently, there was no market for the oranges, almonds, and 
other products gathered by the colonists. The prices of grains, foods, and 
fuel soared sky-high. There are many idle hands, and no fewer than 
45,000 Jews absolutely dependent upon the relief funds for their one meal 
a day. And yet, notwithstanding all this, the Jews, inured to suffering, are 
behaving manfully. It is said that the colonists are sticking heroically to 
their tasks and are constantly adjusting themselves to meet the new 
conditions and hardships. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOE 


THE WAR AND PERSONAL RELIGION 


In every earthly condition the one supreme question is the question 
of faith. In times of peace and worldly prosperity we must yet fight 
the good fight of faith, we must take heed to ourselves lest our hearts be 
overcharged with surfeiting, and so we be unprepared against the day of 
calamity. When men idolize human progress or culture and look for the 
time when civilization shall have solved all the problems of mankind, 
are not men tempted to forget the living God? Not all optimism is rooted 
in God. The optimism of the worshipers of culture is a confidence in man 
rather than God. Such optimism is destined from time to time to be 
rudely shattered. A certain scholar has shown that the earthquake at 
Lisbon in 1755 suddenly shattered the shallow, theoretical optimism of the 
Illumination, which held this to be “the best possible world.” If in that 
age such an event as the earthquake at Lisbon could produce such an 
effect, what must not the present war have done to humble the worshipers 
at the shrine of culture? 

For some who linked the thought of God’s government with the 
realization of Utopian fancies, the war has meant the giving up of their 
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“faith.” God has utterly disappointed them. But obviously it was not 
the faith in the living God that they lost. They only suffered the shat- 
tering of a fond fancy which they had loosely associated with the thought 
of God. 

Such, however, is not the experience of most men in this or in any 
great crisis. For most men a world crisis does not mean the obscuring of 
God. Out of the depths men cry out to God. The mighty wind, the earth- 
quake, and the fire somehow declare the nearness of God, and to those 
whose inner ear is opened there comes the still small voice of God. 

That the hearts of millions have turned to God is unquestionable. 
How could it be otherwise? Where there was a little faith multitudes 
have experienced a mighty reviving. In many cases where there was none 
the mighty Word has found entrance into distressed souls. While some 
have viewed the whole catastrophe with the assurance of false prophets 
and have regarded God as the champion of this nation and the destroyer 
of that, multitudes are learning to humble themselves before him who 
says: “I will be exalted in the earth.” 

The first great manifestation of the power of religion in the nations 
as the war broke out was a tremendous turning of the people to the 
churches and to prayer. We have impressive descriptions of this move- 
ment from England, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and even Russia 
and Italy. In France such men as Paul Sabatier, in Germany such as 
Deissmann, have eloquently set forth the religious awakening occasioned 
by the war. In Germany not only were the churches crowded, but many 
voluntary meetings for prayer were established. And those who attended 
such prayer meetings testify to the impressive preponderance of self- 
humiliation and heart-searching over the presumptuous appeal to God as 
an ally. It is significant, also, that in Germany the war put an end—at 
least for the present—to the secession movement from the church. 

But there is now abundant evidence that many observers, especially 
in Germany and France, were too optimistic in their first impressions of 
the war as the occasion of a spiritual renewal of the peoples. If the war 
was a challenge to faith, it was also a loosing of the powers of evil. Be 
lievers in God and in his righteous law have found great need to battle 
against rampant and destructive vices. The balance of truth in the whole 
matter is clearly set forth by a German clergyman in a little pamphlet 
bearing the suggestive title: Der Krieg kein Heilsautomat (The War 
no Salvation Automaton). At the best the war is a tremendous occasion 
for faith and for the working of the truth of God. 

At the same time one has no right to discredit the wonderful body of 
testimony to a profound religious awakening, especially among soldiers 
and officers at the front in the various armies. One might easily fill these 
pages with impressive extracts from letters written at the front to parents 
and pastors testifying to the comfort and the power of the new faith. 

For all these countries, however, the great question is, How shall the 
revival of interest in religion be conserved after the war? So far as 
German Christianity is concerned, the hope for the future seems to us to 
be largely conditioned upon two things: first, that the organized church 
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shall be set free from the trammels of state domination; secondly, that 
the clergy shall find a way to win back the great masses now estranged 
under the influence of social democracy. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


A sHort time before the outbreak of the war Professor Karl Dunk- 
mann, of Greifswald, published a striking and significant little book en- 
titled: “Idealismus oder Christentum? Die Entscheidungsfrage der Gegen- 
wart” (Idealism or Christianity? The Decisive Question of the Present— 
Deichert). It is a startling challenge. When the war is concluded we 
may expect the issue here raised to receive ampler consideration. Dunk- 
mann (who, by the way, has become one of the most fertile and sug- 
gestive theological writers of the day) is not disposed for one moment to 
call in question the divine ideality cf Christianity itself. Idealism is for 
Dunkmann something other than ideality. It is the espousal of an ideal 
as produced by the reflection or esthetic instinct or will of man. Ma- 
terialism is a comparatively weak opponent of Christianity among really 
serious men. But idealism, just because it despises materialism and also 
generally claims to satisfy the religious instinct, is the really formidable 
foe of the religion of a positive revelation. After an introduction upon 
the scope of his task Dunkmann gives us a chapter on “The Nature of 
Materialism.” This is followed by a division on “The Essence of Ideal- 
ism” in four chapters: 1. “The Idealism of the Reason from Aristotle to 
Hegel”; 2. “The Idealism of the Feeling, from Plotinus to Emerson”; 
3. “The Idealism of the Will, from Kant to Nietzsche”; 4. “The Universal 
Idealism, J. G. Fichte and R. Eucken.” Then comes the second main 
division on “The Essence of Christianity” in four chapters: 1. “The Nature 
of Religion and Idealism”; 2. “God-consciousness and the Faith of Revela- 
tion”; 3. “The Essence of Christianity”; 4. “Was Jesus an Idealist?” The 
concluding chapter is entitled: “Anti-Aristotle and Anti-Kant.” The 
luminously suggestive table of contents gives a fair idea of the interest 
and force of the book. 

Another booklet published shortly before the war and in like manner 
temporarily smothered is one by Girgensohn in Dorpat (Russia), entitled: 
“Der Schriftbeweis einst und jetzt” (Scripture Proof in the Past and in 
the Present—Deichert). Girgensohn is an independent thinker and at- 
tractive writer, theologically a progressive conservative. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that at last reports—more than a year after the out- 
break of the war—his whereabouts were still quite unknown to his German 
friends, who feared for his safety. There is exceptional value in his 
discussion of the Bible question in its most recent phases. Girgensohn’s 
standpoint closely approximates that of Kahler, who, however, never was 
his personal teacher. His discussion goes less into the concrete details 
than that of Weber (noticed in these pages in January, 1915), but these 
two deserve to be ranked as the best discussions of the theme since 
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Kahler’s collection of essays “Zur Bibelfrage”’; and both are essentially 
attempts to develop the principles enunciated by that master. 

It is gratifying that one of Kiahler’s pupils, Zanker, Director of the 
Predigerseminar in Soest, has given us a study of the theology of Kahler 
in outline: “Die Grundlinien der Theologie Martin Kahler’s” (in Beitrige 
gur Férderung Christlicher Theologie, 1914). Looking for more pene- 
trating critiques of specific points in Kiahler’s theology to follow in later 
years, Zanker wisely gives this luminous résumé of the main points in 
the work of that great thinker and great Christian. 

Brief mention may also be made of the thorough revision of Cremer’s 
Biblico-theological Lexicon—the eleventh edition—by Julius Kégel, with 
some assistance by Schlatter. The new book is very considerably en- 
larged and in several respects modernized. Kigel has taken advantage of 
the linguistic researches of Deissmann and others of the same school, 
though the general standpoint of Cremer has been maintained. 





BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Light Within. A Study of the Holy Spirit. By Cuaries Lewis Siat- 
TerY, D.D., Rector of Grace Church in New York. 8vo, pp. vii+325. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $2, net. 


Tus is one of the few books dealing with the work of the Holy Spirit 
which take serious note of the contributions of psychology and philosophy. 
Seven chapters are devoted to an exposition of the teaching of the Bible 
and the remaining four chapters, which take up two thirds of the book, 
consist of a comprehensive and critical study of the divers manifestations 
of the Holy Spirit both within and outside the Church. It is very re- 
freshing to note how Dr. Slattery repeatedly insists on the spiritual signifi- 
cance of life and on the authoritativeness of a present Christian experience 
for an adequate understanding of the truth. This is all the more sugges- 
tive because many of his arguments and illustrations are drawn from fields 
of thought which are not generally garnered for this purpose. The note 
of optimism was inevitable in view of the positive conclusions reached. 
The modern signs of the times are anything but depressing. One who 
looks beneath the surface can see that man everywhere is athirst for the 
living God. The tendencies to spiritualize matter, to humanize life, and 
to seize the unused possibilities of prayer, the efforts to attain human 
unity and to make more of the Church idea are indications that the 
Divine Spirit is busy producing rich human experiences. “The Holy 
Spirit in the Old Testament is first the life-giving source of the external 
world, inanimate and human; then the guiding power of the nation, its 
soul, its hope; and finally the consolation and refuge of the individual.” 
The chapter on “The Day of Pentecost” deals with the spiritual phe- 
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nomena of that day of days far better than we have seen it discussed 
anywhere. The gift of tongues consisted of “sounds that conveyed a 
meaning without what we now call language.” The disciples in their 
highest joy spoke “the elemental notes of language, the evident and con- 
vincing symbols which all men, responding as with the strains of some 
mystic music, could feel to be clear to the primitive sense within them.” 
One of the conclusive proofs of this divine energizing by the Spirit of 
Christ was the eager readiness to share the highest spiritual privileges. 
This is a marked feature of the Christian experience, totally unlike that 
of the Oriental enthusiast who, in his exalted seasons, demands isolation, 
with time for meditation. The Fourth Gospel is described as “the most 
exalted word about the Holy Spirit in the New Testament, and perhaps 
for all time.” Well has the Church agreed to distinguish it as the spiritual 
gospel containing a consummate revelation of the history of the Holy 
Spirit in the consciousness of men. Chapter Seven, on “A Thousand Chris- 
tian Years,” is a valuable discussion of post-apostolic teaching on the 
Holy Spirit. It is much more than a study of the doctrinal utterances 
of Church Councils and various heresies like Sabellianism, with its in- 
sistence on one Person in the Godhead and Tritheism, which went to the 
other extreme. It is also concerned with the Christian life of this period 
in its individual and corporate aspects. Concerning the decisions of 
Church Councils we read: “We know that the Holy Spirit does speak 
through great geniuses; but we know also that he speaks through the 
earnest consultation of many minds, in so far as they come together with 
an openness of heart and a wish to be led by the highest. . . . We do not 
need to look on these ancient Councils as a mechanical means of securing 
the judgment’ of the Holy Spirit. By meditating upon the Church as we 
see it today we can know what the silent voting of the saints might 
mean in the early centuries; we may believe that by them the grosser 
elements, evident to every reader of the history, were transcended; we 
may see how the Councils were means of revealing the wisdom of the Holy 
Spirit.” In a later section of the book there is a criticism of the Councils 
which is none too severe: “The worst that can be said of them is that 
less and less did men come together to listen humbly for the directing 
Voice of the Holy Ghost; more and more a majority came with their 
minds firmly and fiercely made up what they would do.” The next chapter, 
on “Six Centuries of Freedom,” makes special mention of Mysticism and 
its exponents, like Eckhart and Tauler, and also of architecture, painting, 
and the New Learning, through which the Holy Spirit was taking of the 
things of God and showing them unto men, and so preparing the way 
for the outburst of spiritual liberty in the Reformation. “By placing the 
Bible as the test of the Voice within our hearts, Luther was guarding 
himself and his followers against the failure of many who have depended 
on the Inner Light. The right of private judgment was not circumscribed 
by any human medium or mediator; for the meaning of the Scripture was 
left to the individual. Luther and the others who translated the Bible 
into the languages of Europe were laying upon the common people the 
task and the responsibility of knowing the Word of God for themselves, 
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and nothing whatever could stand between them and the Voice of the Holy 
Spirit to their consciences. The Bible was no longer an ecclesiastical law 
book; it was a book for the individual heart seeking to know the living 
God.” Would that modern Protestants realized this fact more thoroughly! 
The progress made up to and through the period of the Reformation left 
much more to be desired. A great deal of this was obtained during the 
next three centuries when Christians began to see that the Holy Spirit 
was unfolding and interpreting the revelation of God through sacred 
music and oratorios; through the natural sciences, which gave a new 
respect for law and confirmed the doctrine of design; through psychology, 
which made clear the intimate relations between the spiritual part of 
man and the physical and also earnestly exhorted men to cultivate their 
wills. One of the most encouraging aspects of these three centuries of 
loyalty was the series of movements concerned with the revival of the 
spiritual in religion. The first was Quakerism, next was Pietism, but 
“incomparably the most telling reaction against the dryness of these 
three hundred years was the rise of Methodism under John Wesley’s 
leadership in the eighteenth century.” The concluding chapter is a pro- 
phetic forecast in the light of the achievements of the past. It is de- 
cidedly optimistic, in spite of the fearful war which has been a veritable 
“insult to humanity.” The devotional spirit of this volume is highly com- 
mendable, as it is also one of its most helpful features. With this is com- 
bined a scholarly grasp of the subject in all its aspects, making it from 
every hand of exceptional value to the preacher, who is still called upon 
to exercise the prophetic office in the name of the living God. 


Some Christian Convictions. A Practical Restatement in Terms of Present- 
day Thinking. By Henry SLoANe Corrin. 12mo, pp. ix+222. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Price, cloth, net, $1. 


What Is a Christian? A Book for the Times. By JoHN WALKER POWELL. 
12mo, pp. xxix+201. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price 
cloth, net, $1. 


THEsE two books supplement each other and should be read together. 
They are positive in their conclusions and will help many who are af- 
flicted by doubts and bewildered in the presence of the harsh contradic- 
tions of modern society. Dr. Coffin has had exceptional opportunities in 
addressing college students and these lectures are the outgrowth of that 
work. “Some of my listeners had been trained in the church, but had 
thrown off their allegiance to it; others had been reared in Judaism or in 
agnosticism; others considered themselves ‘honorary members’ of various 
religious communions—interested and sympathetic, but uncommitted and 
irresponsible; more were would-be Christians somewhat restive intellec- 
tually under the usual statements of Christian truths.” This description 
equally applies to many who are outside university circles, and the 
preacher who recognizes this type of mind and spirit with intent to help 
them into the light is certainly rendering a great service to the Kingdom 
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of God. We are surely in need of interpreters who sympathetically under- 
stand the thoughts and aspirations of the people and who have clear con- 
victions how to meet the complex situation. Dr. Coffin’s volume is of 
decided value for this purpose. The introductory chapter discusses some 
of the recent movements of thought which have affected Christian beliefs, 
like romanticism, humanitarianism, physical science, biblical criticism, 
psychology, comparative religion, and the social upheaval. The results 
have been wholesome, for Christianity is seen to be the only faith which 
enriches the whole man and the whole race of man. The authority of 
Christian experience is radiantly advocated in all these chapters. “Re- 
ligious experience is self-evidencing to the religious. God is as real to the 
believer as beauty to the lover of nature on a June morning, or to the 
artistic eye in the presence of a canvas by a great master. Men are no 
more argued into faith than into an appreciation of lovely sights and 
sounds; they are immediately and overwhelmingly aware of the Invisible. 
Faith does not require authority, it confers it.” Let this truth be acknowl- 
edged and the whole round of Christian teaching will receive an increment 
of power which will assuredly satisfy the present generation. The chapter 
on the Bible points out that it is a spiritually selected literary record of 
religious experience which is both historic and progressive. The self- 
evidencing power of the Scripture is refreshingly considered. Just as the 
works of Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth have won their own place 
in English literature, so the books of the Bible have gained their positions 
because they could not be barred from them; they possess power to re- 
canonize themselves. The Bible then does not need defenders, but ex- 
ponents of its message, who will point out its excellencies and encourage 
people to become better acquainted with it. Here is a striking discrimina- 
tion: “Only as Jesus comes to have a supreme worth to any man can he 
believe that the estimate of their Master in the minds of the first disciples 
can be the accurate impression of a real man. When, then, we speak of 
the Christ of history, we mean not the figure of Jesus as reproduced by 
scientific research apart from Christian faith, but the Christ of the four 
Gospels, whose figure corresponds to the religious impression received 
from the historic Jesus by his earliest followers.” Another pointed issue 
is clearly faced in these sentences: “A Christianity which disregards its 
origin in the Jesus of genuine memory may label anything ‘Christian’ that 
it fancies, and end by losing its own identity; and a Christianity which 
does not constantly keep learning of the Jesus of the New Testament, and 
renewing its convictions, ideals, and purposes from Him ceases to be vital.” 
The convictions are expressed with breadth of view, clearness of insight, 
full understanding of the Christian position, and joy in the only evangel 
of redemption. Dr. Powell’s timely interpretation shows marks of much 
earnest thinking in view of the terrible war. The consideration of all the 
issues is marked by the optimistic temper which is so characteristically 
Christian. “Jesus Christ is more than an ideal. He is the unfailing foun- 
tain of spiritual power; and he holds that place in virtue of the totality 
of his human experience, whereby he can enter sympathetically into the 
struggles and passions of the weakest of his brethren and can enable them 
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to be more than conquerors in life’s battle.” After stating that the Chris- 
tian life on its positive side is characterized by the recognition of spiritual 
forces and relations, he thus answers the question which is the title of his 
book: “A Christian is one who is engaged upon the great task of building 
a character worthy to endure beyond this brief experience; of establishing 
in the world the great ideals of purity and justice and truth; of helping 
his fellowmen in their sorrows and struggles; of establishing the kingdom 
of righteousness and peace and joy in holiness of spirit.” The chapter on 
“The Christian Church” contains some sharp criticisms, but there is noth- 
ing bitter and cynical: “The Church is nothing after all but the attempt 
of the Christian ideal to embody itself in institutional form for the sake 
of perpetuating itself in the world, of implanting its ideals in the human 
heart, and stamping its impress upon human history.” If every Chris- 
tian and church member would more thoroughly realize this, there need 
be no difficulty in delivering the world from the thraldom of wickedness 
which expresses itself in such divers and diabolical forms. No book pub- 
lished in these months of travail for the world can omit references to the 
war. Some sensible things are said on the Christian and war. The happy 
day will dawn when nations practice hospitality toward each other, rid 
themselves of race hatred and suspicion, come to trust each other and to 
subordinate their selfish impulses to the interest of peace and mutual wel- 
fare. This day need not be in the distant horizon but very near at hand, 
if we allow the Christian ideal actually to control all our lives all the 
time. These two studies of vital and triumphant Christianity must be 
reckoned with by every preacher and thoughtful layman. 


Paul and His Epistles. By D. A. Hayes, Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation in the Graduate School of Theology, Garrett Biblical 
Insitute. 8vo, pp. 508. New York and Cincinnati: The Methodist 
Book Concern. Price, cloth, $2, net. 


Jerusalem to Rome. The Acts of the Apostles. A New Translation and 
Commentary, with Introduction, Maps, Reconstructions and Illus- 
trations from Christian Art. By CHARLES FREMONT SITTERLY, Pro- 
fessor in Drew Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. 293. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


He is a bold man who would write a book on the life and work of the 
great apostle to the Gentiles, when there are so many books of first ex- 
cellence on the subject. Professor Hayes is well aware of this fact, to 
judge from his extensive bibliography, but he is nevertheless justified in 
giving to the public his own interpretation of Paul. It is just the sort 
of a handy volume which the average student, both preacher and layman, 
will find to be of practical usefulness. It deserves a place by the side of 
Deissmann, Ramsay, Kennedy, Knowling, and other moderns who have 
made the apostle live anew. Professor Hayes introduces us to Paul in a 
concise and complete chapter which considers his personal preparation, 
appearance, and characteristics. This first chapter is a marvel of lucid 
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condensation, for every question of interest is ably dealt with in forty- 
seven pages. The same is true of the second chapter on “The Epistles,” 
which covers sixty-seven pages. It is interesting to be told from a new 
angle and with a new application that, prior to his entering on his larger 
field, Paul spent about ten or twelve years in Syria and Cilicia, to which 
very brief reference is made in Galatians 1. 21. “We know little or noth- 
ing about him in this time. We are sure that he was busy in evangelistic 
service, and we think it altogether probable that he was trying different 
methods and plans and thus was laying the foundation of his future 
success. To Paul himself these were unquestionably the most important 
years of his ministry. They were not years of sweeping victory, but they 
were years when he was getting ready for such things. If Paul could 
work for ten years in obscurity, surely any young man can be content to 
labor for the same length of time before he is called into any prominent 
field.” The exceedingly human side of Paul is recovered for us in these 
pages, so that we are enabled to think of him and see him as a Christian 
man, “of tender sensibilities, of boundless affection for his friends and his 
converts, and all who need his help and his gospel.” His inability to ap- 
preciate the beauties of nature was a mark of limitation, and it was not 
due to his absorption in spiritual things. In this respect he was unlike 
Jesus, who was a prophet and also a poet, and who brought out hidden 
meanings from field, flower, and bird, and all things both great and small. 
The uncalled-for contrast. between Jesus and Paul is impressively dealt 
with and disposed of. Incidentally a good word is spoken for theology, 
which is the scientific and systematic presentation of religious truth; the 
need for which is most apparent in these days of confused religious 
thought and incoherent conclusions. “The better we know Paul the more 
we will love this doughty little champion of the Christian faith. The 
more we read these epistles the more fully we will realize his ardor and 
devotion, his flaming heart and saintly life. The inspiration of his life 
was to be found in his theology, and his theology is to be found in his 
epistles. They reflect his life, and his life interprets them. We cannot 
love them without loving him and we cannot love him without constantly 
studying them.” A careful study of these writings under the exceptionally 
reliable guidance of Professor Hayes will enable many a preacher to 
obtain the perspective of the gospel, to appreciate its spiritual opulence, 
and to rejoice in its fertile adaptability to all of our complex and com- 
plicated needs. What gives increased value to this volume is the constant 
recognition by the author that the epistles were written to help real 
people. While academic aspects are not neglected in this scholarly study, 
it is the practical appeal of Paul’s writings which is admiraby emphasized. 
We can, therefore, safely say that Professor Hayes has produced the best 
and most reliable introduction to the epistles of Paul in English. Pro- 
fessor Sitterly’s volume on the Acts can very profitably be read in 
connection with the one on Paul, as it furnishes an excellent background. 
The work of translation is done with care, and there are many pleasant 
and vivid touches which bring out the meaning of the Greek text in a 
striking way. A comparison with Moffatt’s well known translation in- 
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duced us to prefer Sitterly, both on account of fidelity to the original and 
the clearer rendering into English. Here are some passages: “I myself 
also am only a man” (10. 26); Barnabas “kept encouraging them all to 
remain faithful to the Lord with heartfelt purpose” (11. 23); “thus re- 
fiecting on the situation he came to the house of Mary” (12. 12); “what 
would this philosophic scrap-collector say?” (17. 18); Paul’s nephew was 
asked by the Commander to “tell no man that you have given me these 
facts” (23. 22); Paul preached in Rome “with all freedom of speech and 
no embarrassment” (28. 31). The commentary takes the form of an ex- 
tended paraphrase into which are woven necessary explanations. This is 
a popular volume, and it is not burdened with learned foot-notes. The 
chief purpose of the author is to induce others to read the Acts, without 
prejudice or prepossession, so that the spell of the stirring story may rest 
on them, as it certainly has on him. The numerous half-tone illustra- 
tions and maps add to the value of the volume. Particular mention should 
be made of the suggestive reconstruction pictures of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
the Areopagus and Acropolis, Corinth, Ephesus, and the Roman Forum. 
Altogether it is a valuable help to the better understanding of the early 
Church. 


The Essentials of Methodism. By Francis J. McConnett. 16mo, pp. 88. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Concern. Price, 
cloth, 40 cents, net. 


Ir scarcely need be said that this valuable little book from the brain 
and heart of Bishop McConnell is characterized in every sentence by the 
insight, clarity, sanity, sound sense, and essential orthodoxy with which 
Methodism and regions beyond are familiar in his voluminous utterances 
and in a half-dozen previous books, as well as in various articles in this 
Review. We believe that we serve the author and publishers as well as 
the Church by copying here the Introduction, without quotation marks: 
In discussing the essentials of Methodism it is well for us to remind 
ourselves at the outset that Methodism shares with other churches the 
common heritage of catholic Christianity. As an offshoot of the Estab- 
lished Church of England Methodism has always held fast to the car- 
dinal doctrines which have come down from the beginning of Christianity. 
The doctrines of God, of Christ, of the meaning and dignity of human life 
which prevail in Methodism are essentially the same as those of all the 
churches which we call evangelical. If, for example, it were proposed to try 
a Methodist minister for heretical views as to the Person of Christ, there 
would be no distinctively Methodist phrasing of the doctrine to be ac- 
cepted as standard. No doubt certain Methodist authors would be quoted, 
but the quotations would be found to embody the doctrine which the 
church has held from the beginning. If a Methodist minister should be 
tried for disbelief in immortality, defense and prosecution would both 
soon discover that belief in immortality has reached no distinctive for- 
mulation at the hands of Methodism. The belief has been assumed as 
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part of the common heritage of the Christian Church. If we look at 
Methodism historically, we soon discern that all its doctrines and cere- 
monials and rules for practice have to do with their effect on inner 
spiritual experience. The Methodist movement arose as a protest against 
formalism in theology and ritual and practice. The early Methodists 
made no war on the Church of England except in the attack upon its lack 
of spirituality. It has been said that Methodism began when John Wesley 
found his heart “strangely warmed,” and that the center of the power of 
Methodism has always been its emphasis upon inner experience. It is 
as if our forefathers found ready-to-hand doctrinal statements and ritual- 
istic observances and rules of conduct which they proceeded to fill with 
a new life. What is distinctive in Methodism, then, is the emphasis upon 
religious experience. There are not Methodist doctrines so much as 
Methodist accents upon commonly accepted doctrines. There is not a 
Methodist ritual so much as a Methodist spirit in the observance of 
ritual. There is not Methodist conduct so much as an inner life out of 
which conduct is supposed spontaneously to arise. In this booklet we 
propose to call attention to four points upon which Methodist emphasis 
distinctly falls. The Methodist believes in conversion, by which he means 
a passage from moral deadness to moral life which profoundly affects the 
whole course of the life. Historically the church has stood for a belief in 
entire sanctification, by which is meant practically the extension of 
spiritual influences to all parts of a-man’s nature. Further, the church 
believes in the religious training of children, holding to the doctrine that 
the child born in a Christian home belongs by birth to the kingdom of 
God, in the sense that he is entitled to and can respond to divine in- 
fluences from the beginning. Finally, the Methodist, true-to-type, be- 
lieves in an inner satisfaction of spiritual life which he calls assurance, or 
the witness of the Spirit. As a practical implication of this doctrine, the 
church has maintained from the beginning that the claims of spiritual 
life have the right of way in the treatment of dogmas and rituals and 
schemes of church organization. Of course it will be understood that 
this does not mean that any Methodist who understands himself will 
claim that his denomination has a monopoly of the emphasis on the points 
of view just mentioned. In some form conversion and sanctification and 
the training of childhood and the insistence upon the primacy of the 
rights of intimate religious experience are given emphasis in all evan- 
gelical churches. As a matter of fact, however, the Methodist emphasis 
turns distinctively around these four points. These comprise the prac- 
tical working creed of Methodism. It is to these essentials of Methodism, 
as they have force in the life of the church to-day, that we wish to call 
attention in the following pages. From the body of the book we select 
the discussion of Childhood Religion, as follows: Methodism, taking its 
start from an emphasis on the need of conversion, is borne on by an inner 
spiritual logic. The early leaders felt that no limit must be placed upon 
the extent to which the kingdom of God could extend in the conquest of 
all parts of a man’s nature. The leaders soon saw that before the work 
of grace could reach the ideal in the human life it must start with the 
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life at the earliest possible moment. Hence they early came to an em- 
phasis on childhood religion. It will be seen that the three essentials 
which we have thus far mentioned belong together by a kind of logical 
consistency. Conversion leads on to the ideal of entire sanctification, and 
entire sanctification suggests the need of holding fast the soul to the 
Kingdom from earliest childhood. Here again we must distinguish be- 
tween the essential aim of a doctrine and the manner in which the doc 
trine is put into practice. John Wesley himself seems to have known 
little about the true methods for making religion attractive to childhood. 
The age itself was rather gloomy and somber, so that the brightness 
which should mark childhood piety was missing. The accounts of child- 
hood experiences which come down to us from early Methodist days are 
rather disheartening. The aim seemed to be to put mature experiences 
upon the lives of children, and the result was not much more edifying 
than is usually the case with such experiments. John Wesley once tried 
to run a school for boys on the plan that the youngsters should rise at 
five o’clock in the morning, and that all play should bé forbidden. We of 
this later day record with considerable satisfaction that the school failed. 
But all this error in practice must be put to one side before the evident 
truth that the Methodists were fundamentally on the right track. The age 
itself did not make much provision for normal childhood experiences, so 
that we must not blame the Methodists too severely if they made blunders 
in child training. We must remember that the converts of Methodists 
came chiefly from the laboring classes. Wages were low. Parents sent 
their children out to work at very tender years. The crudeness of their 
approach to the child problem was a part of the general ignorance of the 
age concerning the child. Over against the crudeness was the persevering 
attempt of Methodism to meet the religious needs of childhood by doc- 
trinal statement and by church procedure. All of Methodism’s doctrinal 
phrasings have come out of the stress of practical emergencies. The 
Methodists aimed at developing the highest types of religious experience. 
To do this they must start with children. Their first need was a state- 
ment which would enable them to meet the charge that the child is by 
nature depraved. The doctrine of total depravity, as we have before in- 
dicated, has never been taken by Methodists with any especial serious- 
ness; but there are enough tendencies toward evil in the life of the or- 
dinary child to make the religious handling of the child an affair of 
serious importance. To meet the doctrinal difficulties of the situation 
the Methodists spoke of “prevenient grace,” by which they meant that 
even if the child came into the world with tendencies toward evil, the 
Spirit of God was round about the child from the beginning to aid in 
keeping him from the evil. This phrase, “prevenient grace,” must be 
understood in its purpose rather than in its exact theological implica- 
tions. The Methodists were confronted by facts. Evil lives could be 
made good. To make the lives good it was necessary to start as early 
as possible. In-this saving work the Spirit of God would help. This 
practical statement gave the early Methodists all the theological founda- 
tion they needed for dealing with the child problem. As to church prac- 
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tice, it was early determined that the children in Methodist homes should 
be looked upon as in a peculiar sen.2 the objects of divine care. Of 
course this care was mediated through the activities of parents, and the 
parents often made blunders. But the disciplinary provision that baptized 
children in Methodist homes should be enrolled in a “pastor’s list,” and 
at any time, when it seems wise, be received into full communion with 
the church without joining on probation, is a distinctly Methodist pro- 
cedure. That this provision is susceptible of abuse no one can deny. If 
our fathers made the mistake of trying to fit adult experiences upon the 
lives of children, many modern Methodists make the mistake of paying 
no attention to childhood experience whatever beyond a mere formal en- 
roliment in a church. But those persons to-day who are really striving 
to bring children through the normal childhood, with a normal religious 
experience, are working distinctly in line with the spirit of essential 
Methodism. The general thought of the times to-day makes provision 
for childhood such as has never before been known. As a single example, 
schools and communities insist as never before upon the significance of 
play. While it may not be true that the last twenty-five years have really 
discovered the child, it is true that so recent a period has discovered the 
moral significance of play. It is true also that modern psychological 
study has vastly cleared up our understanding of the child nature. We 
see pretty clearly the steps through which child development passes. We 
study the type of religious truth which is likely to be most successful 
with each period. We recognize also as never before the part of in- 
dividuality in the child’s life and we seek to conserve that individuality 
against the leveling tendencies of educational and industrial and social 
processes. Now, in all these things we differ from our fathers. Much 
so-called child depravity of the olden days was nothing but a desire to 
play, or it was harmless mischief. Much childish perversity was not in 
the child so much as in the older person who perversely sought to force 
a child into an unnatural channel; or the tendency to evil in the child 
was nothing more than the expression of originality. Still, when all is 
said, we must remember, to the credit of the Methodists, that they faced 
the child problem and tried to solve it. Their actual methods of solution 
have only negative value. Their ideal and fundamental aims are of im- 
mense consequence; and in spite of all that we have said about the mis- 
takenness of their method of procedure, we must not forget the grave 
peril that confronts the Methodism of to-day in the willingness of so 
many Methodist parents to make nothing of the moral and spiritual 
problem of childhood, or to turn that problem over to solution by agencies 
outside the home. If it is easy to take the responsibilities toward children 
too seriously, it is easier still not to take them seriously enough. The 
way the modern Methodist can show his spirit of seriousness is by patient 
search for all the light possible on the problem of childhood, and by most 
earnest attempt to make religion for children sensible and joyous. But 
where, it may be asked, does all this. fit into the Methodist doctrine of 
conversion? Is not the child in need of conversion? The answer to this 
question is really not very difficult. We must remember that conversion 
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is a word of our own making. The Master’s term is new birth. In a 
spiritual sense a growing life is progressively born into higher and higher 
kingdoms. When a child begins to take an interest in the realm of 
books it is permissible for us to say that he is, in a sense, born into a 
new kingdom. There are kingdoms of learning and of patriotism and of 
art. Lives reach these kingdoms as they respond to the influences which 
point them toward the kingdoms. No man can become a citizen of the 
kingdom of science or of art without surrendering to the influences which 
bear him toward that kingdom. Just so, there is a kingdom of spiritual 
understanding. A child born in a Christian home might conceivably never 
know transgression, and yet be in need of ratifying for himself the rule 
of life which he had received from his parents. It is hard to read the 
Gospel of Luke without feeling that the experience of the boy Jesus in the 
temple marked a sharp crisis in his life. There ought to come a time 
in the life of every child when he makes a decision, or takes a stand in 
ratification of the truth which he has been taught. In all this the largest 
liberty should be left for individual expression. This whole realm re- 
quires the utmost wisdom on the part of pastors and teachers, but it is a 
mistake to assume that Christian nurture does away with the possibility 
of beneficial crisis in the life of the child, or that it is not necessary for 
children, nurtured by Christian leaders, themselves to take a stand for 
the truth which they have been taught. Part of our confusion as to the 
doctrine of conversion comes of a false conception of the supernatural. 
If God is supposed to work merely, or chiefly, in startling or spectacular 
terms of experience, we shall, of course, have as our standard conversion 
one which few children can ever be expected to meet. If, on the other 
hand, the divine force has seemed to work through the guidance of par- 
ents and the counsels of teachers, and the orderly unfolding of the child’s 
own nature, and in the blossoming and flourishing periods which mark 
successive stages of development, we shall find the new birth, by which 
we mean a birth through self-surrender into a realm of spiritual insight 
and devotion, within the reach of all children. 
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The Old Testament in Life and Literature and The New Testament in 
Life and Literature. By Jane T. Stoddart. 8vo, pp. x + 512 and 
x+508. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, cloth, each 
$2.00, net. 


Tue best testimonial to the Bible comes from life, and literature is 
the literary expression of life. Unlike any other book the Bible has 
entered deeply and widely into the civilization of Western Europe and 
America, and its mission through translations is increasing from more 
to more. It was Professor Peake; that able Methodist scholar, who 
remarked not long ago that the neglect of the Bible in daily life is one 
of the causes of the lowered spiritual vitality of the churches. If that 
is the case, the remedy is very manifest. We are glad to have it shown 
in these two volumes what the Bible has done for former generations 
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and how it has been indispensable in influencing the thought and shaping 
the style of the world’s best literature. Appropriate quotations from 
biography, history, travel, poetry, fiction, theology, and belles lettres 
further illustrate the remarkably beneficial influence of the Bible on 
Christian life and preaching. We thus have here a practical, literary, and 
religious commentary on the Scriptures. Miss Stoddart, as assistant editor 
of The British Weekly and colleague of that brilliant editor, Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll, has had unusual opportunities to become acquainted 
with the byways of literature. The Old Testament volume opens with a 
refreshing chapter on Lovers of the Bible. How enthusiastic are their 
testimonials to what the blessed Book has been to them! The New 
Testament volume is introduced with a chapter on The New Testament 
as a Whole. We are glad to read what Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon, 
Lefevre, Tyndale, Hernandez, and others did to popularize it, and also to 
read a group of grateful eulogies from Stanley, Barrie, Diessmann, De 
Quincey, Blackie, F. W. Robertson, and many more. Helpful light is 
thrown on difficult passages. It is not an easy matter to quote any 
passage so as to convey an adequate idea of the rare treasures in these 
two volumes. As an example, however, of the author’s style of weaving 
in quotations from different sources, the following is typical: “The 
Psalms have comforted lonely wanderers on the darkest continents of 
the soul. ‘When I feel I cannot make headway in devotion,’ wrote James 
Gilmour, of Mongolia, ‘I open at the Psalms and push in my canoe, and 
let myself be carried along in the stream of devotion which flows through 
the whole Book. The current always sets toward God, and in most 
places is strong and deep.” Morning and evening, summer and winter, 
boats are putting off from Psalm-wharf. The ‘canoe’ in early Christian 
ages was sometimes a fighting barque, for, as John Hill Burton reminds 
us, one of Saint Columba’s battles raged about a transcript of the Psalms. 
‘The river of God is full of water,’ and there are landing-places all along 
the shore. The child-saint Elizabeth of Hungary saw the river flowing 
through the chapel of Wartburg, for her ladies often found her lying 
in front of the altar, with her small hands folded and the Psalms spread 
open before her, as if she were praying from the illuminated book. Amid 
the droughts of Estremadura, the Emperor Charles V sang psalms on 
sleepless nights with the gentlemen of his chamber. This river flowed 
with the Elbe current past the walls of Wittenberg in the same century. 
George Ellinger tells how Melanchthon’s students made notes with 
reverent care from the Lectures on the Psalms which belong to the 
Preceptor’s closing years. These were not intended for publication, but 
they afford us a truer insight into his mode of teaching than the com- 
mentaries he prepared for a wider circulation. His one purpose was to 
make the Psalms religiously fruitful.” The story of Abraham has four- 
teen pages, the story of Joseph thirteen, the Lord’s Prayer ten, and there 
are quotations from Dante, Green, Holmes, Borrow, Jowett, Mrs. Browning, 
Lamb, Livingston, and Kingsley. In view of its unique teaching, it was 
to be expected that the Book of Devotion, as the Psalms may well be 
called, has rich illustrations from a variety of sources and that 141 pages 
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are devoted to this single book. Next comes the Gospel of Matthew with 
94 pages. Every book of the Bible is furthermore introduced with some 
choice extracts relating to its particular message. Each of these volumes 
has an index of texts illustrated, which show the extent of the author's 
reading and how much has been used from every field of literature. 
There are also general indexes so that the extensive material can be 
made use of without any difficulty. These two volumes will be greatly 
appreciated not only by preachers but by the laity. They should further- 
more encourage everybody to a more diligent study of the Book of life. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Theism and Humanism. The Gifford Lectures. By the Rr. Hon. AgTuHur 
JaMes Batrour, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, pp. 274. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.75 net. 


Ir is very noteworthy that the First Lord of the British Admiralty 
should have taken time in the midst of a very great national crisis to 
prepare these Gifford Lectures for the press. His recognized ability for 
public duties is explained by the fact that he has breathed as his native 
air the atmosphere of philosophical and religious thought. His previous 
volume on The Foundations of Belief pointed out that belief or disbelief 
is based on authority, and that this appeal to authority is not peculiar to 
religion, for it has also been used by art, science, and ethics. He further 
expressed his conviction concerning a God who is capable of “preferential 
action”; in an inspiration which is limited to no age, country, or people, 
and in a Christianity which is effectively fitted to minister to our ethical 
needs. By the terms of the Gifford Lectures, he was prevented from dis- 
cussing the subject of revelation, and so he has dealt in these lectures 
with natural religion in its theistic aspects. He demonstrates with strik- 
ing ability that life has value only as it is rooted in God. “My desire 
has been to show that all we think best in human culture, whether asso- 
ciated with beauty, goodness, or knowledge, requires God for its support, 
that humanism without theism loses more than half its value. Though, 
therefore, the subjects ‘discussed are embarrassing in their variety, no 
diminution of their number seems possible. The argument would have 
broken down had I confined myself to a narrower scope—had I, for ex- 
ample, been content to show the importance of theism for morality, leav- 
ing untouched its importance for science and esthetics. Such a limitation 
would have shattered the whole design.” Throughout these discussions 
Mr. Balfour has in mind not the plain man who accepts a theistic view 
of the universe, nor the trained man of speculation, who has already 
found a theory of things which satisfies his reason, or who is sure no 
such theory exists. The lecturer is more keenly interested in those per- 
sons, both earnest and sincere, who are perplexed by the conclusions of 
modern naturalism which deny or ignore God in the world, for that 
would imply that the higher values of life would be greatly impoverished. 
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It is interesting to read a book whose author respects science and yet 
recognizes its limitations, and who espouses the plain man’s point of view. 
His creed of common sense particularly contains formulas which repre. 
sent some “inevitable beliefs.” What Mr. Balfour means by this is ex. 
plained in a later lecture as those beliefs which possess the highest de- 
gree of intuitive probability. “Now this category of ‘inevitableness’ is not 
often met with in metaphysics; indeed, so far as I know, it is not met 
with at all. We hear of innate beliefs, a priori judgments, axioms, laws 
of thought, truths of reason, truths the opposite of which is ‘inconceiv- 
able,’ and so forth.” The metaphysical conception of God furthermore 
emphasizes his more conclusive unity while the religious conception 
emphasizes his ethical personality. The God of religion is thus not the 
Absolute, a cold and distant Being residing in the clouds beyond the 
reach of mortals; he is rather “a God whom men can love, a God to whom 
men can pray, who takes sides, who has purposes and preferences, whose 
attributes, howsoever conceived, leave unimpaired the possibility of a 
personal relation between Himself and those whom He has created.” It 
is concerning this God that Mr. Balfour discourses so luminously in these 
lectures. He appeals to a wide variety of subjects, like history, morals, 
the theory of probability, to illustrate the imperative necessity for a 
theistic setting of the universe, which is so fruitful, as over against a 
naturalistic setting Which is arid and barren. In short, he makes a com- 
prehensive survey of all life and reaches the conclusion that “All’s law, 
yet all’s love.” When we read some superficial utterances which decry 
creeds, it is refreshing to be told by a thinker of Mr. Balfour’s standing 
that “A creed of some kind, religious or irreligious, is a vital necessity 
for all, not a speculative luxury for the few; and the practical creed of 
the few who speculate has a singular, and even suspicious, resemblance 
to that of the many who do not. While those rare individuals who have 
thought deeply about the theory of knowledge are profoundly divided as 
to why we should believe, they largely agree as to what we should believe 
with that vast multitude who, on the theory of knowledge, have never 
thought at all. Is not this a circumstance in itself most worthy of closer 
consideration?” When there is such a painful eagerness on the part of 
some in striving for modernity as though knowledge began and will end 
with themselves, it is very pleasing to read what ‘one in the forefront of 
philosophical thought has to say in favor of such terms as Providence 
and Inspiration. Although such words tend toward a philosophy of the 
universe, he nevertheless concentrates attention on the humanistic side 
of theism, on the relation of God to man, and to man’s higher spiritual 
needs. The familiar argument from design is so interpreted in the light 
of ethics and esthetics that it becomes the argument from value or rather 
the argument to design. His conclusions are thus richer than the tra- 
ditional because they are based not merely on external nature but on the 
mind and spirit of man. We hear a great deal about efficiency in these 
days, but it is at best a mechanical term, and we must be careful to dis- 
criminate between original and external tests on the one hand and spir- 
itual and permanent tests on the other. The lecture on “Ethics and The- 
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ism” is of value because of the clear distinctions which are made between 
primitive instincts and developed morality, between the ethics of instinct 
and of reflection, between the struggle for existence and for domination, 
between the appeals to selfishness and to altruism. His contention 
throughout rests not upon the difficulty of maintaining moral ends in a 
Godless universe, but upon the difficulty of maintaining moral values if 
moral origins are purely naturalistic. He concludes that if the noblest 
ideals are to lose all power of appeal, then ethics must have its roots in 
the divine and in the divine it must find its consummation. This book 
contains a needed message to the times. It is written in a style which 
is clear and polished. The thought is deep and discussions are profound 
and the conclusions sustain and strengthen Christian theism. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, the book deserves and will repay repeated 
readings with the closest attention. The preacher who studies it will 
better understand the deep interest of the present generation in things 
spiritual. He will thus be enabled to place history in a clear theistic 
setting, to give a permanent value to all human efforts and to meet the 
deep needs of those to whom he ministers. 


The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists. By Rospert Tressaui, House-painter. 
Pp. 285. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, 
net. 

An English house-painter, so the story runs, weary of the struggle 
against the present order of things, slipped out of it all, leaving behind 
him a dependent family—and a manuscript in which he had recorded his 
criticism of the system under which he had lived and died. The manu- 
script lay untouched until one day his daughter, a nurse maid, brought it 
to the attention of her mistress, who in turn persuaded one of the editors 
of Punch to look it over. “I consented without enthusiasm,” says the 
editor, “expecting to be neither interested nor amused, and found that 
I had chanced upon a remarkable human document. With grim humor 
and pitiless realism the workingman has revealed the lives and hearts 
of his mates, their opinions of their betters, their political views, their 
attitude toward Socialism. Through the busy din of the hammer and 
the scraping knife, the clang of the pail, the swish of the whitewash, the 
yell of the foreman, comes the talk of the men, their jokes and curses, 
their hopes and terrors, the whimpering of their old people, the cry of 
their children.” Here is a story without a plot, a novel in which there 
is no attempt to turn polished or clever phrases, no apparent effort to con- 
struct a piece of literature; nothing but a grim, sordid story of a score 
of laborers as they go about their daily work when work is to be had 
and their dull, hopeless search for it when the job fails. Yet it is a tale 
which from the first page, where the men are discovered busily remodel- 
ing “The Cave,” until the last, when the tubercular Socialist is thinking 
it will be better to take his family with him than to leave them for so- 
ciety to rend as soon as he is gone, grips with the intensity of life itself. 
Gaunt hunger, ignorance, disease, and death stalk through its drab pages, 
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but always with the monotony of the commonplace, never with the 
dignity of tragedy. Along with them, a silent but persistent shadow, 
walks the pursuing fear of unemployment, never far from the thoughts of 
every character in the story, from the chief of the bosses down to the 
boy Bert, who, pale and thin from long hours and lack of sufficient food, 
drags the tool handcart from place to place at the behest of the not over- 
patient toilers. To little purpose does the socialistic member of their 
company try to explain to them the fellies and cruelties of the system 
under which they live. His elaborate explanations of the “Money Trick” 
and the reasons for their miserable condition bring only jeers and ridi- 
cule from his dull and sodden mates, who follow unthinkingly the leader- 
ship of one or another party, refusing to give serious thought to the 
root causes of their misery. Ignorant and vicious they remain to the 
end, revealing with pitiless veracity the weaknesses of their own class. 
Now and again sardonic humor glints across the dreary chronicle, but 
for the most part these “ragged philanthropists” live and work hope- 
lessly, giving all, receiving scarcely enough to keep the souls within their 
bodies. “It is a masterpiece of realism,” says Robert Hunter. “The work 
of a craftsman, it is true, unerring, and pitiless in its delineation of men 
and life. Were Zola and Tolstoi living I am sure they would look upon 
this common house-painter with envy, as one whose novice hand had 
outdone them.” 


Fares, Please. And Other Essays on Practical Themes. By HAtrorp E. 
Luccock. 12mo, pp. 203. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon 
Press. Price, cloth, 75 cents, net. 


For their practical suggestiveness and fresh illustrations of a wide 
variety of subjects, we advise the purchase of these thirty-eight short 
essays. They offer many “starting-points for thought.” The new author’s 
over-modest Foreword is this: “It is a happy book whose chapters live and 
work together as a family of blood relatives. This little volume cannot 
aspire to such felicity. Its covers open on an orphan asylum rather than 
a family. Like the inmates of-an orphans’ home, its chapters are many 
and are all small; they are dressed in but the plainest workaday gingham 
and calico; they are all waifs—picked up on widely scattered lanes of 
observation. Yet for a’ that, they are not entirely unrelated. They are 
on speaking terms with one another, and try, at least, to speak a common 
language of faith and hope. They all believe that life is an affair of great 
zest and great prizes, and they share together the conviction of Arthur 
Hugh Clough that ‘Life loves no lookers on at his great game.’” We know 
not how we ¢an do better for author, publishers, and our public than by 
presenting samples of this book’s quality, chosen at random. Take this 
on “The Highest Heredity”: “The phrase belongs to that maker of splen- 
did phrases, David Stasr Jordan. The most determining factor in every 
man’s inheritance is not that which he gets from his grandfather but 
what he gets from himself. Every man is his own most important an- 
cestor. The nineteenth century gave us two dramatic literary pictures 
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of heredity in striking contrast. One of them was Ibsen’s Ghosts. It is a 
play full of characteristic Scandinavian gloom, showing the progress to 
tragic climaxes of a group of people under the relentless automatic con- 
trol of the spent passions of their ancestors. It is full of a morbid fatal- 
ism, depicting a world where men move under the hopeless control of a 
dead hand. Its philosophy chains up human freedom in the meshes of 
an iron necessity more binding than the most rigid kind of foreordination 
ever conceived. Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley pictures a very different 
kind of force, still terrible, still unescapable, but with a very different 
kind of source. Her Frankenstein tells the story of a student who con- 
structed out of the fragments of bodies picked from churchyards and 
dissecting rooms a human form without a soul. The monster had muscu- 
lar strength, animal passions, and an active life, but no ‘breath of divinity.’ 
It longed for animal love and sympathy but was shunned by all. Fora 
time it followed obediently the dictates of its master, but gradually got 
away from his control, till finally, so far from being his servant, it be- 
comes his ruler. It was most powerful for evil, and being fully conscious 
of its own defects and deformities, sought with persistency to inflict retri- 
bution on the young student who had called it into being. Mrs. Shelley 
did not write Frankenstein primarily as an allegory but as a wild and 
powerful romance. It is all the more effective as a work of art in that it 
draws no lessons. The tragic movement of the tale is a living representa- 
tion of the way a man’s days and years gradually build up within a force 
of character whose movements he finally does not direct but obey. Christ's 
last words to Peter, as recorded by John, have a startling, though wholly 
unintended application to the realm of character-building through habit 
formation: ‘When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands and another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not.’ The ‘other’ who finally girds and carries us is the un- 
conscious force which our yesterdays have created and placed on the 
throne. The heredity we receive from others is never to be lightly re- 
garded. The twentieth century is young, barely entered on its adolescence, 
yet it has already added distinctly to our knowledge and appreciation of 
the importance and laws of heredity. The whole new science of eugenics 
has been marked out and pretty well staked off in fifteen years. The 
future will give not less but more importance to the problems of heredity 
than ever before. But no possible advance in our knowledge of ancestral 
heredity will ever subtract from the truth that it is from ourselves that 
we receive the most determining inheritance. The classic pictures of 
‘The Three Fates,’ blindly spinning and cutting the thread of life, is an 
anachronism. We handle the shears for ourselves. The man of forty is 
under the ‘grip of a dead hand,’ but it is not so much that of his father 
as that of the boy of fifteen or twenty that he used to be. It is ‘the 
vanished yesterdays’ which are the tyrants of to-morrow. Ruskin de- 
clares, with a fine appreciation of this truth, that he had rather hear 
people speak of thoughtless old age, than indulgently excuse ‘the thought- 
lessness of youth.’ ‘Youth thoughtless, when the career of all his days 
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depends on the chances or passions of an hour or the opportunities of a 
moment! A youth thoughtless, when his every act is as a torch to the 
laid train of future conduct, and every imagination a fountain of life and 
death! Be thoughtless in future years rather than now, though, indeed, 
there is only one place where a man may be nobly thoughtless—his death- 
bed.’ There is only one real ghost who will ever haunt us. It is the 
vision of the man we might have been. In our brightest success and most 
abject failure he will be there, with a sad and wistful glance. The action 
of to-day, so apparently insignificant in itself, is determining whether we 
will leave to the man we will be to-morrow the fine inheritance of a mind 
unspoiled by dissipation, trained to think and act, or whether we will 
throw away his inheritance before he has had a chance to teuch it. ‘The 
highest heredity’ is, at bottom, a great message of hope. To think that 
the limits of possibility are finally set at birth makes for inertia, irre- 
sponsibility, and despair. But to know that to-day we are creating our 
own to-morrow is a sobering and ennobling inspiration. 


One ship goes east, another west, 
By the selfsame winds that blow; 
*Tis the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
That determines the way they go. 


Never should this subject be left, however, without the remembrance that 
in addition to being the heirs of all the ages and of ourselves, we are ‘joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ.’ We are not left to work out our own salvation 
as a lonely tour-de-force, for it is God which worketh in us to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” When Billy Sunday was doing his eleven-weeks 
work in Philadelphia, an officer of a large iron company went to hear him 
out of curiosity. Being asked next day his opinion of the evangelist, he 
replied that he thought some of his language improper and objectionable. 
Being asked what the objectionable words were, he answered: “Well, he 
said ‘I’m an heir of God and a joint heir with Christ.’ I think that is 
irreverent, almost blasphemous.” The other participant in the conversa- 
tion was a life-long Bible class teacher, who exclaimed: “Why, man, go 
get your Bible; read the eighth chapter of Romans—greatest thing ever 
written; you'll find it there; those are Paul’s own words.” This is our 
highest and most potent heredity. In it, there is more for us than all that 
can be against. That is the only thing that makes our case hopeful. 
Take also this second sample on “Clouding the Issue”: “In all the cata- 
logue of political tricks there is no form of cleverness which brings larger 
returns than skill in ‘clouding the issue.’ This art carries an argument 
by discussing something distantly related to it and succeeds in making 
the whole thing turn on a point which has little or nothing to do with it. 
Millions of unsophisticated citizens have voted to have the city treasury 
looted by a gang of thieves because the scheme was cleverly draped with 
the national flag while the band played “The Star-Spangled Banner.’ We 
may smile at the Carolina mountaineer who came up to the polling booth 
a few years ago to cast his ballot for Jefferson Davis; but it is not quite 
so amusing to think that there are large numbers of people who vote the 
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Republican or Democratic ticket at strictly local elections because of their 
admiration of Lincoln or their reverence for the memory of the late 
Thomas Jefferson. This is the high art of the liquor propagandist who 
seeks to cloud the question of the moral and economic curse of the saloon 
with the specious issue of ‘personal liberty.’ Looked at in view of all its 
consequences, this guileless ‘innocence’ of allowing the judgment to be 
confused by things irrelevant, is a deadly form of sin. The cleverness 
which causes it is part of that strategy which makes up the largest part 
of the destructive power of all sin, its ingenuity of disguise. It is an in- 
genuity which dates from Eden, and everything new to be said about it 
was old centuries ago. It is a question, however, whether the old pitfall 
of the disguises and fictions of sin does not merit a freshened attention be- 
cause of a sure growth of softening the asperities of life in the language 
used in the social and business world. Whatever may be the reason, 
whether from an advance in politeness or a more adroit salesmanship, 
old-fashioned plain and harsh words are giving place to more subdued and 
inviting ones. What used to be called ‘cast-off’ clothing is advertised and 
sold as ‘slightly used’—a much more mild and agreeable term. Instead of 
the old term ‘boarders’ we see frequent advertisements which refer to 
‘table guests.’ Who ever hears of a second-hand typewriter now? It is 
always a ‘rebuilt machine.’ The clerk in the department store is in- 
structed never to ask if the buyer wishes something ‘cheaper.’ She deftly 
suggests ‘something less expensive’—a much more flattering way of saying 
the same thing. When a man is sick we learn that he is ‘indisposed.’ The 
old-fashioned cabinet photograph which etched our features with pitiless 
truth has given place to the ‘art study’ which endows us all with the dis- 
tinction of beauty. That all this makes for pleasantness no one can deny. 
But with the glossing over of hard and plain names of things in the minor 
departments of life, there is the very real danger of transferring the same 
pleasant process to its major departments and ending up with toning 
down the asperities of sin. There is danger of a kind of moral ‘aphasia,’ 
which malady consists in being unable to remember the right names of 
things. And ‘that way lies madness.’ It is hard enough at the best. The 
same thing which is ‘stubbornness’ in another is usually labeled ‘firmness’ 
when it appears in ourselves. The ‘stinginess’ of some one else is only 
‘prudence’ when we act the same way. And the same words which on the 
other fellow’s tongue show ‘cowardice,’ on our own are an instance of a 
‘wise caution.’ The strategy of sin has won its battle when it gets us to 
call it by another name. One of the most perfect pictures of the strategy 
of sin is the story in the book of Joshua, of the device of the Gibeonites 
who wished to form, for their own advantage, an alliance with Israel. 
Israel had been forbidden to make alliances of any kind, and the ambas- 
sadors of the Gibeonites put forward three pleas to show why this alliance 
with them could do no harm. These three pleas voice in absolutely per- 
fect form the three main strokes of sin in clouding the issue. They said: 
1. ‘We are come from a far country.’ This was the ingratiating start. 
‘There can be no evil consequences, for we live so far away.’ So speaks 
the voice of every temptation from that of Eve down to the one we met 
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an hour ago. The danger seems remote, chimerical. Others might pos- 
sibly be harmed but not us. 2. ‘We are come on account of Jehovah, your 
God.’ Here is diplomacy of the highest order. Temptation never sug- 
gests that we part with our religion. It whispers that there is no real 
antagonism between our religion and the course suggested. Unthinkable! 
It will even help Jehovah! There is hardly any sin whose real character 
cannot be clouded with a religious motive. When a fresh shipload of 
slaves from Africa was unloaded at Newport in colonial days the minister 
publicly rendered fervent thanks to God for his providence in ‘bringing 
these benighted blacks under the blessed influence of the gospel.’ He 
probably deceived every one—including himself—except the Almighty. 
3. ‘We are your servants.’ Here was the oily culmination. Temptation 
comes as opportunity. It is the chance of a lifetime for knowledge, power, 
advancement, all of which, of course, will be put to a fine use! The 
Israelites learned that all this golden eloquence boiled down finally into 
one ‘short and ugly word.’ They were lies. Sin is always near in its re- 
sults; it is atheistic; it never serves but always rules. The approach to 
Constantinople reveals the most beautiful city in the world. The glamour 
and romance of the East become for the moment realities. But presently 
the onlooker begins to lose the ensemble. The forms of the buildings be- 
come grotesque; the streets grow squalid and the people and dogs make 
up a mean and hideous entanglement of life. A fair picture of the re 
fractions of sin. The only sure method of correcting them is the daring 
of Joshua’s dealing with the unknown angel, to demand, clear down to the 
end of every serpentine coil of reasoning, ‘Art thou for us or for our 
enemies?” Even better things than these are in Halford E. Luccock’s first 
book, which will not be his last. 


Foundations of Christian Belief. Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. 
By Francis L. STRICKLAND, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia. 8vo, pp. 319. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. Cloth, net, $1.50. 


THIs volume may be regarded as an excellent supplement to Dr. 
McGiffert’s volume on The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, in which ad- 
vanced ground is taken on some of the essential truths of Christianity. 
Professor Strickland is not only a philosopher but also a historian, and 
that which gives increased value to his discussion is the subjectively 
weighted definings and the note of Christian experience. He has culti- 
vated his theistic instincts to advantage and it is not difficult to see his 
indebtedness to the late Professor Bowne. But he is an independent 
thinker and he has succeeded in setting forth with clearness and freshness 
some adequate grounds for religious certainty. What is said on the sub- 
ject of pantheism is particularly strong, and it was necessary in view of 
the increasing tendency toward this theory on the part of some thinkers. 
The question of personality is viewed in different aspects in chapters on 
“The Meaning and Implications of Personality,” “Divine Personality,” 
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“Conceptions of the Divine Activity,” “The Revelation of God in Human 
Personality.” If the most fundamental and determinative characteristic 
of any religion is its conception of the divine, then Christianity stands in 
the forefront because it sets forth the truth of God in terms of the highest 
ethical and religious values. Indeed, we can think of God not by abstract 
speculation but by practical experimentation. Just as the mind controls 
the body, although confined within it, and is not necessarily localized in 
any physical way, so also the presence of the Divine Spirit is to be tested 
not spatially but dynamically. Personality does not suggest limitation, 
but is expressive of mental and moral freedom, the denial of which is the 
ethically and religiously paralyzing weakness of determinism. “The 
answer of theism,” says Strickland, “to this great problem of the relation 
of the Infinite to the world is that the Infinite, or Absolute, is a personal 
ethical Spirit, in vital moral relations with finite spirits; and that the 
relation of the world of things to the Infinite is that of dependence. The 
world of things is the manifestation or revelation of the purposeful ac- 
tivity of the Divine Spirit.” By the side of this statement let us place the 
professor’s definition of faith as “the whole personal relationship of the 
soul to the object of its trust and love”; and we can then fully appreciate 
his excellent section on prayer (pages 229-238). If God the Infinite com- 
munes with man the finite, the conclusion is that he is actively present 
in the world. The idea that creation is a continuous process is confirmed 
by the findings of science, which declare that the mighty changes through 
which the earth has passed are not all complete. The chapter on “The 
Revelation of God in Nature” shows that this divine manifestation is 
inadequate and that it does not afford any profound moral satisfaction. 
It must be supplemented by the revelation of God in humanity. What is 
said in this connection on the subject of the incarnation is exceedingly 
helpful. The underlying truth is the kinship between the finite and the 
Infinite. This experience was demonstrated to perfection in Jesus Christ, 
who is “the great Mediator between the divine and the human; that is, 
himself completely human, and divine with a fullness possible to no other 
man, he stands as the great High Priest of humanity. We come to God 
through him, therefore, not only because we must come to God by way of 
the human, but because his humanity is linked with a measure of divinity 
which makes him the one human Being who has entered perfectly into the 
heart and mind of the eternal God.” The title of one of the chapters, 
“The Bible as a Record of Divine Revelation,” indicates the trend of its 
argument. Here is a clear discrimination which saves a great deal of 
difficulty: “The biblical writers speak constantly of the spiritual life. 
They seek to make real the inner experiences of the soul, and in doing so 
they must use the terms of the sense life. This is why there is so much 
language in the Bible which must be interpreted not literally for what it 
says, but logically for what it means.” Professor Strickland has cer- 
tainly produced a thought-stimulating and thought-clarifying book. It is 
one of the most satisfying interpretations of Christianity, and those who 
are looking for guidance in matters of faith are heartily recommended to 
study these luminous pages. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and Their Movements: John Wy- 
cliffe, John Wesley, John Henry Newman. By S. Parkes CapMAN. 
8vo, pp. xv+596. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 
$2.50, net. 


Dr. CADMAN needs no introduction to Methodist readers. He is one 
of the first preachers and lecturers of the age. His little volume on 
William Owen was a fragrant portraiture of a Methodist saint. His next 
volume, on Charles Darwin and Other English Thinkers, showed a thorough 
acquaintance with the main currents of nineteenth century scientific and 
philosophical thought—so much so that it was given a favorable reception 
in America and Great Britain. His latest volume is a decided advance, 
and it will at once place him in the front rank of historical writers. On 
every page there are marks of extensive research and mature judgment. 
His descriptions of contemporary conditions are marked by keen analysis, 
clear insight, and the historical sense which avoids both exaggeration and 
prejudice. The sketch of England in the eighteenth century is a masterly 
survey of the currents and cross currents of social, political, and religious 
life during that disturbed and troubled period of English history. The 
outlines of scholastic and utilitarian philosophy, of the transcendentalism 
of Coleridge, the deism of the days of Wesley, amd the theology of the 
men with whom the volume more directly deals, will be read with great 
interest. The student of church history will find much of value in the 
discussions on the mediwval papacy and the Avignon schism. Special 
mention should be made of the lucid characterizations of Marsiglio of 
Padua, Hildebrand, Grosseteste, Saint Francis, Dante, Anselm, White- 
field, Charles Wesley, Asbury, Coke, Embury, Keble, Coleridge, Froude, 
Pusey, and many others too numerous to mention. A few quotations will 
give some idea of the author’s style in character portraiture. This is a 
reference to Mrs. Susannah Wesley: “Her Anglicanism was blended with 
the sterner qualities of her Puritan father, and her zeal was no less ardent 
because it was equable. Although deficient in some milder attributes of 
the feminine nature, and without that sense of humor which would have 
softened the rigidities of her domestic rule, she excelled in simplicity, 
dignity, practicality, and firmness of purpose, traits which made her affec- 
tion a source of strength and security.” The eager spirit of Bishop Asbury 
is thus described, and there are many other notices of this valiant soldier 
of the cross, who has been well called “the prophet of the long road” by 
Dr. Tipple in his enthusiastic volume on this noble pioneer of American 
Methodism: “Tall, gaunt, and ascetic in appearance, clad in a plain drab 
suit, a stock, and a low, broad-brimmed hat, and married only to the 
Church, twice yearly he rode along the Atlantic seaboard from Con- 
necticut to the Carolinas, and westward through the mountains to the 
farther slopes of the Alleghanies, then the frontiers of civilization. He 
forded rivers and followed trails which led to the fastnesses of the virgin 
forest. Indian savages or white fugitives from justice were frequently 
his only companions in the wilderness. If his horse cast a shoe, he bound 
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the hoof with bull’s hide and pushed on. In a time when steamboats and 
railroads were unknown and coaches rare, he made his tours of four to 
five thousand miles annually, preaching at least once a day, and three 
times on the Lord’s Day. The families he encountered in these solitary 
journeyings were not always decent or hospitable, but he never called on 
them without prayer, or left them without a blessing. Quarterly meet- 
ings, camp meetings, and seven Annual Conferences, all widely apart, were 
the rallying points of his activity, and he visited them at least once a 
year, besides writing a thousand letters annually to his preachers and 
helpers. This prodigious exertion was accomplished under constant bodily 
suffering; yet aches and pains, chills and fever, were mere trifies to his 
superior spirit, and could not daunt him.” The characteristic weaknesses 
of Tractarianism are shown in the following picturesque description of 
John Keble, the real founder of this movement: “Resentful of the pre- 
ponderant intellectualism of the day, with its attendant egotism and 
sterility in motive power; given to allegorical and fanciful interpretation; 
subservient to patristic illustrations of ritual and worship; as a rule 
mild as a lamb but liable to outbreaks of temper when his pet theories 
were assailed; and separated from the social existence of the majority of 
his fellow countrymen; such was John Keble, the saint and singer, who 
lived to see his principles promulgated in countless parishes and his minis- 
trations extended throughout England and America.” The criticisms of 
this remarkable revival in Anglicanism are both searching and impartial, 
and throughout we feel that we are in the hands of a historian who is 
well informed and therefore fair to all concerned. The mystery and pathos 
of Newman’s career were the logical outcome of his gifted but strange 
personality. There is a striking passage which describes how Newman 
wrested victory out of defeat through the publication of the Apologia. 
There was, however, an element of sadness even in his final triumph, “for 
his honors came too late to be much more than an official vindication and 
a source of personal comfort.” The growth of Wesley into the remarkable 
experience which he transmitted to millions of his followers, and the 
analysis of that experience, both its strength and weakness, will be read 
with much profit, especially by Methodists. Book II contains one of the 
most complete and concise discussions of this remarkably fruitful move- 
ment to be found in the English langauge. The fine conclusion is worth 
quoting: “If Wesley presented an extraordinary combination of char- 
acteristics seldom found in any individual, it is also of the first im- 
portance to remember that, unlike strong men in other spheres, he had 
the satisfaction of carrying out his own ideas. The sequence of events 
placed him in the unique position for which his qualities were exactly 
fitted; even the contradictions of his age enlarged his capacity for arous- 
ing and handling passional forces that previously had no outlet in re- 
ligion. He made such diligent use of his entire equipment that the Church 
which was his own embodiment became to Britain and America the pur- 
veyor of his affection, his courage, his prudence, his detestation of sin, 
his love of the sinner, and his faith in a Higher Power. Memory frequently 
tells a tale almost as flattering as that of hope, but few characters appear 
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in the teeming fields of retrospect which justify its optimism more than 
does that of Wesley. Happy is the nation which gave him to the highest 
possible service. Incalculable are the obligations North America and the 
world at large owe her for such a gift. Blessed are the people in whose 
midst he moved, vigorous without vehemence, neither loud nor labored, 
but as a fixed star of truth and goodness, a pattern of private excellence 
and public virtue.” Dr. Cadman corrects the popular supposition that 
Wesley had the decisive experience of conversion at a Moravian gathering; 
it was at a meeting of the Anglican Society in Nettleton Court, conducted 
by James Hutton. It is well that this fact is known, not to reduce our 
indebtedness to Moravianism, which is surely very great, but rather in the 
interest of accuracy. Each of the large sections concludes with an 
epilogue which clearly summarizes its essential teachings. When the 
claims and contentions of Protestantism are in the crucible at the present 
time, this volume by Dr. Cadman, dealing with the distinctive elements of 
evangelical Christianity, meets an urgent need and deserves to be widely 
welcomed. Young preachers will find it specially helpful in obtaining a 
stronger grasp of the essentials of evangelism. 


Seventeen Years in the Underworld. By We LLINnetTon Scorr. Introduction 
by Lynn Harotp Hoven. 12mo, pp. 119. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. Price, cloth, 50 cents, net. 


PROBABLY the best notice we can give of this little book is Dr. Hough’s 
introduction, which is given without quotation marks. Here it is: The 
two of us were sitting in a large park im an Eastern city, one beautiful 
summer evening. As the rich afterglow of the sunset turned to twilight 
and then to dark, my friend began to talk about the old furtive days in the 
underworld. He told me how in many an American city he had stood 
before some house of an evening when the shades were not drawn. Within 
he would see the father and the mother, and the happy little children, 
and all the bright light of home. He would turn away abruptly and walk 
into the dark, trying to forget it. He could never have a home like that. 
Somehow there flashed upon me that night such an intimate sense of the 
tragic loneliness which a man can know in the underworld as I had never 
felt before. Two years later I stood in the home of this same friend who 
for so many years had been a social outlaw. He had fought his battle 
and won. He was happily married, and his wife and he together were 
meeting life with quiet strength and courage. A little girl had come to 
them. I held this tiny baby in my arms as I pronounced the great old 
words, “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” A great light was in the eyes of the father, and the mother’s 
eyes shone with the same gladness. The furtive man who had walked 
away in the dark trying to forget the sight of a happy home was replaced 
by a strong, capable citizen, a proud father, in a happy home. I first met 
this friend of mine—Wellington Scott he calls himself in this narrative— 
in a certain State penitentiary. It was in the old days when stripes were 
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still in evidence, and with the prison pallor on his face, and clad in the 
uniform of the institution, there was no mistaking the fact that he was 
under sentence. But even then there was something incongruous about it 
all. The powerfully built frame did suggest deeds which required strength 
and daring, but the face, ready to light up with friendliness and kindly 
humor, the eyes ready to brighten with hearty good comradeship, the 
whole bearing, despite a certain embarrassment at meeting a stranger 
at that place and under those conditions, suggested a man who might 
make a great deal of life, and who might mean much to his friends. As 
an old pal of his in the underworld said to me at a later time, “It never 
seemed that Wellington Scott belonged there.” It did not take us long to 
become friends. We looked each other in the eye. There were a few 
words of straight, honest talk, and we had found each other. After that 
day I kept in close touch with him. I watched his fight for a straight life 
when he came from the institution where he was confined. I came to 
know him with an increasing understanding. He had hard things to meet. 
He felt the tug of the undertow of the old life. But he held to his new 
purpose. His unusual powers of observation, his capacity for thought, 
and his gift of expression made the following narrative of absorbing in- 
terest. The reader will come to have a new understanding of the forces 
which drag boys down, and of the underworld which waits for them with 
wide-open doors. He will understand better how to deal with the boys 
in his own home, his own Sunday school, and his own community, when 
he has read this revealing document. The whole problem of the prison 
and prison reform will appear in a new light. And the reader will come 
to think of the prisoner, not as a wastrel, but as a man who has lost his 
way. The iron entered into the soul of the man who writes this little 
book, and sometimes the intensity of his feeling is felt in his writing. Do 
some of his terrible memories make him “see red,” and ought some of his 
vigorous statements to be taken with a grain of salt? I do not think that 
those familiar with prison conditions under the old regime will be in- 
clined to that opinion. Donald Lowrie’s My Life in Prison may well be 
read by the man who thinks that this is an overdrawn picture. That 
striking volume Within Prison Walls, by Thomas Mott Osborne, blazes 
with an ethical indignation much stronger than any which finds ex- 
pression in this book. That Wellington Scott is entirely sincere, that he 
is level-headed and not inclined to extreme views, and that he believes 
he has given a fair account of conditions, I know. I am ready to vouch 
for this narrative, not as the report of a judicial commission, but as a 
sincere and revealing document, in which, with the endeavor to be both 
candid and fair, the author gives us many significant chapters from his 
life. When the judicial appraisal of the old regime in prisons comes in, 
it will be a more terrible arraignment than this book by Wellington Scott. 
The crook is waiting for a friend. He has amazing capacity for loyalty. 
No man in the world is more appreciative of genuine friendship. The 
ways to prevent men from returning to prison are many. One of the 
most important is by providing every man who comes out of prison with 
a friend—human, red-blooded, hearty in all his relations, ready to enter 
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into the life and see out of the eyes of the man who has come forth to 
try his fortune in a none too friendly world. At this point the doubter 
and the cynic may lift their voices. How do I know that the men will 
respond to friendship? The answer is ready. I know because I have 
seen the response. That, however, is another story. Some day I may try 
to tell it. Now it is time for Wellington Scott to speak for himself. 


From Alien to Citizen. The Story of My Life in America. By Epwarp “ 
STEINER. 8vo, pp. 332. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company 
Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


Tahan. Out of Savagery Into Civilization. An Autobiography. By 
JoserH K. Grirris. 12mo, pp. 263. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


WE are rich in autobiographies which truly reflect the social conditions 
of American life. The Making of an American, by Jacob A. Riis, is a 
tribute to the ideals of democracy under which the foreigner becomes 
acclimated and receives the distinctive American spirit. Up from Slavery, 
by Booker T. Washington, is a reliable picture of one phase of Southern 
life, from the standpoint of the Negro people. Now we have two more 
books which will help toward a better understanding of our complex life. 
Professor Steiner is a recognized authority on questions relating to the 
immigrant, and in several volumes he has dealt with this subject with 
remarkable insight. . His latest volume, entitled Introducing the American 
Spirit, is a series of interviews with a foreigner, to whom he interprets 
the unique gifts of this country and helps him not only to understand 
but also to appreciate the American nation. But it is his autobiography 
to which we desire to call special attention in this notice. He came to 
this country from Austria-Hungary as a lad, and the marvelous ex- 
periences which he has had in his climb up to a place in our American 
life are related with graphic touches in this very readable volume. It is 
wonderful how he was able to endure as much as he did, and how every 
rebuff reacted to his ultimate advantage. “I have suffered much here, 
I have gone the whole scale of hunger, sorrow, and despair; yet I say 
it again and again, Holy America! Holy America! And I want all men 
to be able to say it, as they said it with me under the lee of the land 
where free men live.” This is surely optimistic, but it is the spirit which 
pervades the whole volume and which makes the reading of it a most 
wholesome tonic. After lecturing before a woman’s club, he was asked 
by his hostess whether he was not too optimistic. He replied: “I am 
doing everything to tone down my optimism. I go back and forth in the 
steerage, I come here, to the East Side, and live again among these 
people; but invariably I leave them with a song of hope in my heart.” 
“The East Side isn’t the place to grow pessimistic; you have to come to 
Fifth Avenue,” replied this distinguished lady. In another place he re- 
lates the transition from being a subject of a foreign ruler to becoming a 
citizen of the United States, and he adds: “If I have preached this doc- 
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trine of fellowship in a hundred variations from one end of the country 
to the other—and I have done it almost with a fanatic’s zeal—those who 
have read the story of my life will understand the reason. I have 
preached this doctrine with a passion, not only because America gave me 
the chance to achieve certain things, or because it has granted me cer- 
tain rights and privileges, but because this country ought to be able to 
keep itself young and virile and vital enough to bestow these blessings 
upon all who crowd our shores, filling our cities and entering daily into 
our inner life.” The book is a page right out of life, with which the 
average person is not familiar. All the more necessary, therefore, to 
become acquainted with these first-hand experiences and impressions. 
Professor Steiner is one of the most apt students of human nature and 
a very skillful interpreter of the ups and downs of life. He sees, as few 
people are able to do, the poetry of the commonplace, and he points out 
in season and out of season the inner kinship of the human. The char- 
acter, ambitions, and disadvantages of the immigrant, as well as the con- 
ditions in the American industrial world, are described by him with a 
wealth of insight, and one feels the throb of a great, big heart. Here is 
a notable conclusicon: “For some reason anti-religious movements cannot 
be propagated in this country. No matter how virile the movement in 
its beginning, it dwindles and dies, and the second generation of even 
the most radical propagandists becomes either respectably religious or 
blends with that great mass of people who are neither hot nor cold in 
their attitude toward the things of the spirit.” From this volume we 
turn to another which gives the Red Man’s point of view and an insight 
into the conditions and needs of the North American Indian. The spirit 
of the book is seen in the dedication: “To the Red Heroes and Patriots of 
America who fought to the last gasp for their rights and suffered defeat 
without self-pity, and to those who with resolution are struggling to ad- 
just themselves to the trend of modern progress.” Chief Tahan is better 
known as Rev. Joseph K. Griffis. Mr. Arthur C. Parker, State Archeologist 
of New York, in an introductory chapter says: “Tahan is a man who has 
passed through a series of transitions that have led him up from savagery, 
through the experiences of an Indian warrior, a medicine man, an outlaw, 
a scout, a deserter under sentence of death, a tramp, a Salvation Army 
captain, a successful evangelist and a clergyman, to the state of broad 
culture that fits him for his association and friendship with scientists, 
statesmen, and leaders of world-thought.” How lessons on self-reliance, 
courage, self-help, industry are taught to the Indian boy and Indian girl, 
their sports and games, the marriage customs and moral code of the 
Indian, his idea of prayer, his adventures and misadventures and hair- 
breadth escapes—all this you find related in this epic of the Indian, which 
may also be called his swan-song. A side-light on the Red Man’s religious 
view of life is seen in the following quotation: “To us God was every- 
where. The life in a tree, the beauty in a flower, the curative properties 
in an herb, the gorgeous-hued cloud, each was the Great Mysterious One. 
We worshiped life. . . . We never mentioned the name of God except 
with reverence. Indeed, there were no words in which blasphemy could 
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be expressed; and this is true of every Indian language of which I have 
any knowledge. ‘The fire burn you; the water drown you; the cold freeze 
you,’ were our curse words. Before the Indian could blaspheme he had to 
learn the white man’s tongue.” The second part of the book deals with 
life in the underworld among the submerged tenth of American civiliza- 
tion. Tahan’s experiences as a tramp and a parasite of our social order 
are related with a liveliness and vividness of style which belong to the 
whole book. His work as a Salvation Army officer and later as a Chris- 
tian minister and missionary furnishes important data to those interested 
in the social and religious conditions of this country. Both Steiner and 
Griffis have gone through severe struggles in this land, and yet the con- 
clusions of both these men breathe a spirit of Christian optimism. Steiner 
says: “If to-morrow my part in the battle ends, I shall thank God for 
the share I have had in it thus far. I shall thank God for the way he has 
led me into it; through hunger, homelessness, and loneliness; the drudgery 
of work, the pangs of poverty, and even the fires of affliction. If I am 
to be kept in the struggle, then for each day of it new thanks; nor do 
I ask that the wind be tempered, the floods assuaged, or the fires cooled; 
just this one thing I ask, That I keep faith unto the end.” Griffis reaches 
practically a similar conclusion: “A thought which to me has been a 
water-spring under a shady tree in the desert when the sun above was a 
coal of fire and the earth beneath an ash-heap, is this: I am more than 
anything that can happen. For I cannot believe that heart-hunger grows 
only for the famine, but that the Master of life will some day stoop down 
and kiss into life and beauty those whom we've loved and lost awhile; 
and that together we shall rejoice where the hills are glad of the morning 
and there shall be no more night.” 


The Greater Men and Women of the Bible. Edited by James HAsTINGs, 
D.D. Four volumes, 8vo, pp. x+500 each. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, subscription rates each $2, net; 
separately, $3, net. 


WE have tested these volumes for several months and have used them 
in preparation for the pulpit. They are altogether satisfactory and have 
furnished material to illustrate and illuminate the truth. These are not 
volumes of ready-made sermons, which can be easily appropriated at the 
eleventh hour for next Sunday’s ministration. Many libraries have been 
ransacked, the best authorities consulted and appropriate quotations from 
their writings are interspersed with considerable original matter. The 
preacher who turns to these pages will find much to stimulate his thought 
and aid him in the highest sort of Scripture exposition. What is written 
of the characters in the Book of Job is equally true of all the people who 
are mentioned in the Bible. “At every page that we turn, from the first 
to the last, we feel that if we are transported to another age, other man- 
ners, and a far-off land, we are still among our kindred and our brothers. 
The men who speak to us are men with the same joys, the same affections, 
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the same difficulties, the same failings; they are children of the same 
God, exposed to the same temptations, vexed by the same doubts, the same 
fears, and upheld, if not by the same hopes, yet by much at least of the 
same faith and the same guidance.” We do not think of the Bible as a 
national volume, but as having a universal appeal. The men and women 
who appear in its pages do not represent racial traits, but are moral and 
spiritual types of unusual diversity. What a rich field for biographical 
preaching! If it is done with accuracy and attractiveness, it will cer- 
tainly increase the authority and value of the pulpit. When it is further 
remembered that the Bible is fair to all parties, with the impartiality of 
the most exacting judiciary, we can accept as final its searching diagnosis 
of character. No leniency is shown to sin, no palliation of evil, no excuse 
for distinguished persons, but absolute fidelity to right and truth in the 
name of the God of justice and mercy. “The Bible is a book of life, and 
it is true to life. God’s dealings are alike in nature and in history; hill 
follows valley, light follows shadow, beauty and sublimity stand over 
against each other.’ Concerning the exact and honest delineation of life 
we read: “It is one of the many signs of the reality and truthfulness of 
Scripture history, that the examples most held up for our warning are 
not those of the worst men, but those of persons in whom there has been 
a doubtful conflict between good and evil, and the evil has ultimately pre- 
vailed; or of men who having been placed in the midst of high privileges 
and responsibilities, have fallen back on their ordinary characters and 
natural enjoyments, and despised their loftier calling. To the latter of 
these classes belongs Esau, whose character is referred to in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews for our avoidance; to the former belongs Saul, the first 
king of Israel. As if to throw a stronger light on the character of the 
unhappy Saul by comparison or contrast, the Scriptures present him along 
with Samuel, the man of prayer, with David, the man after God’s own 
heart, with his son Jonathan, so lovely yet so truly great. Saul might 
have prayed like Samuel, might have waited upon God as David did, 
might have loved with largeness of heart like Jonathan. But his story 
is the story of the downward progress of the soul; his life is a succession 
of gradual changes, and in his successive trials evil prevails over the 
spirit of grace and opportunities of good. As a day that begins with 
sunshine and then clouds over gloomily and at last closes over with a 
storm, so is the life of Saul. He is the most tragic character in the Old 
Testament records; historically tragic in the solitary awfulness of his 
might and the unutterable pathos of his fall; yet more ethically tragic, a 
soul of noblest endowments and highest aspirations struggling against 
and overborne by surroundings, duties, claims, to which his nature was 
unequal. It is the theme of the old Greek tragedians; they lay it on an 
irresistible, cruel, overruling Fate. It is the theme of Shakespeare; he 
bares the springs of moral and mental weakness causing it. It is the 
theme of the Hebrew historian; he sees in it the contest between a good 
and an evil spirit from the Lord.” This is the introductory paragraph of 
the chapter on Saul and Samuel, and in illustration of the discussion there 
are twelve liberal quotations from Carlyle, Benson, Jowett, Gosse, Tolstoy, 
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Browning, and others. Here is another opening paragraph dealing with 
a wholly different character: “How admirable and wonderful is the skill 
of the biblical narrative which in so brief a compass, by the slightest nail- 
impressions upon the plastic material, contrives to convey to us a complete 
portrait of this instructive character. Here is the plot of a fine romance— 
a story told in a few minutes, which an ingenious author might spin out 
with unflagging interest into a volume. Where writing is so condensed 
and significant, reading should be careful and meditative. For the writer 
trusts to the imagination and reflection of the reader to work out the 
hints that he has given. A wise Bible student will meditate upon the story 
and the persons, until all their detailed beauty and all their implicit 
lessons unfold themselves before him. Abigail is the most attractive 
woman in the histories of the Old Testament.” In connection with the 
call of Abraham we read: “God’s commands are not always accompanied 
by reasons, but always by promises, expressed or understood. To give 
reasons would excite discussion; but to give a promise shows that the 
reason, though hidden, is all-sufficient. We can understand the promise, 
though the reason might baffle and confuse us. The reason is intellectual, 
metaphysical, spiritual; but a promise is practical, positive, literal. As 
a shell incloses a kernel, so do the Divine commands hide promises in their 
heart.” The chapter on “Samson—the Glory of Strength,” has these in- 
teresting sentences: “Some evangelical preachers have displayed Samson 
to us solely as a type and pattern of Jesus Christ. They have selected 
texts out of Samson’s extraordinary history, and they have suspended 
excellent New Testament sermons on these adapted texts, hanging great 
weights on small wires.” One more quotation, and this from the chapter 
on Jonah: “The story of the willful prophet is one of the best known and 
most misunderstood in the Old Testament—an occasion for jest to the 
mocker, a cause of bewilderment to the literalist believer, but a reason for 
joy to the critic. The Old Testament reaches here one of its highest points, 
for the doctrine of God receives in it ene of its clearest and most beautiful 
expressions, and the spirit of prophetic religion is revealed at its truest 
and best.” The historical values of the Old Testament are conserved 
throughout these studies; the best results of biblical scholarship are 
reckoned with; but the great interest is in the portrayal of character; 
and the intense reality of these worthies of a former day is made vivid by 
apt extracts from history, biography, fiction, poetry, belles lettres, sermons, 
travel, and periodical literature, all of recent publication. The more 
prominent characters are treated with greater fullness. Fourteen chapters 
are given to Moses, twelve to Abraham, eight to David, three to Joshua, 
Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Job, and Ezekiel. Mention must also be 
made of the select literature which is referred to with each chapter. 
When the remaining two volumes appear, dealing with the New Testament, 
the hard-working preacher will have a homiletical thesaurus of the greatest 
service, 








